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Events of the @é£cck. 


THE Prime Minister has dealt his knock-out blow 
at the Liberal Party. Some of it may survive, but he 
has destroyed its unity and made Mr. Asquith’s effort 
for peace impossible. His tactic has been revealed in 
four stages: (1) A secret deal as to seats with the 
Tory whips; (2) An agreement with Mr. Bonar Law 
committing him to Protection and substantially to 
Unionism; (3) A later effort to secure Liberal 
support as a Free Trader and Home Ruler, in 
return for a binding pledge to support a “ Coalitionist ’’ 
Government, which is really no Coalition, but merely 
an organ of Protectionism and Imperialism. (4) A late 
disclosure of the bargain with Toryism. Mr. Asquith 
has not been able to meet this effrontery with a great 
Liberal rally. We do not blame him. The war and 
Mr. George forced him into a Coalition, and Mr. George 
has used the Coalition and the war to displace him, and 
failing Liberal support, to base himself on Toryism, with 
a contingent of Liberal office-seekers and arrivistes. At 
a meeting of the London Liberal Federation, Mr. 
Asquith declared himself a Liberal without prefix or 
affix; re-affirmed the Manchester programme, and 
demanded that Mr. George should take his hands off 
Liberal candidates duly chosen by their associations. 
The plea has been ignored, and Liberal candidates 
attacked right and left, in pursuance of the arrange- 
ment which plants an almost certain Tory majority on 
the coming Parliament. This leaves Labor as the one 
powerful, integral force in our politics outside Mr. 
George’s compact. To it, therefore, the men who think 
and care will inevitably be attracted. 


* * * 





Mr. GeorcE opened his electoral campaign under 
the patronage of the Duke of Rutland, Lord Chaplin, 
Lord Beresford, and other ardent democrats. It con- 
tained nothing positive: the substance of the Georgian 
policy being contained in the letter of November 2nd _ to 
Mr. Bonar Law in which he talked the cant of Imperial- 
ism, and pledged himself to preferences, ‘‘ no dumping,’’ 
safety for ‘‘ key ’’ industries, protection from unfair com- 
petition, subsidies to farmers (7.e., to landlords), and no 
coercion for Ulster. His speech reeked with Czsarism 
and unconstitutionalism. He depreciated Parliament, 
declaring that Opposition was “ organized fault-finding,”’ 
that the call was not for Parliamentarians but for 





‘‘ experts,’’ ¢.e., for the ‘‘ bureaucrats’’ of whom the 
country is sick to vomiting. He quoted Disraeli and 
‘‘ Sybil ’’ as embodying the spirit of social reform, and 
Gladstone for his ideals of foreign policy. This trick- 
riding pleased the audience which wanted it. But the 
real business of his electioneering is the raid on Liberal 
candidates. This may ensure a majority, which Mr. 
George may hope to use against those who find it, but 
which they are more likely to use against him. 
* * * 

THE news of the German revolution is thus far 
reassuring. On the one side the Socialists, on the other 
the military authorities and the bureaucracy, seem to 
have vied with each other in zeal to maintain the unity 
of Germany in face of the danger of civil war. From the 
beginning the Independent Socialists seem to have taken 
a stand against the extremists, and to have let the by- 
gones of their quarrel with the Majority Socialists be 
bygones. Their insistence upon being secured equal 
rights with the Majority Socialists now appears to have 
been dictated not by any desire to impose a tyranny, but 
by the need to reassert the unity of the party. Once 
the party was united again the Independents were bound 
to have a disproportionate representation simply because 
they have among them more than their share of the 
brains of German Socialism. Much of the pessimism to 
which the early reports of the progress of the movement 
gave rise is due to the fact that these reports were taken 
from the “ Norddeutsche,’’ which for one exciting day 
passed completely into the power of the Spartacus group, 
who naturally did their best to give the news an alarmist 
color. Now the “ Norddeutsche,’’ together with the 
“ Lokal-Anzeiger ’’ which they seized at the same time, 
has been restored to moderation under the symbolic name 
of the “ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung.’’ 

* * 

THE initial success of the moderate elements cannot, 
however, be taken to mean that the danger is over. 
They have apparently gained a further success by their 
insistence upon the dissolution of the Red Guards formed 
by the Spartacus group. Unfortunately, the news on 
this vital point is conflicting, for a subsequent report 
states that the new Government has called for 2,000 
Socialist soldiers to form an armed guard for its protec- 
tion, and that the Executive Committee of the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council has disapproved the formation of 
such a guard. Any conflict such as that suggested 
between the new Government and the Executive Com- 
mittee would be disastrous in the extreme. Unlike the 
Russian exemplar, the Executive Committee, which is 
headed by the Captain Beerfelde who was imprisoned for 
his part in distributing the Lichnowsky memorandum, 
is emphatic in its support of order against the encroach- 
ments of the extremists. It suppressed the irresponsible 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils which were formed at 
the beginning of the revolution. On the other hand, it 
is possible that the Socialist Government may be finding 
its control too irksome; though it is difficult to see why 
an organization of soldiers led by so convinced a 
Republican as von Beerfelde should not be able to work 
in harness with the Socialist Government, 
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ProsaBiy the question at issue (if any question is 
really at issue) is the summoning of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Berlin garrison is said to have declared 
that it would not permit the formation of a Red Guard 
until the Government had solemnly declared that a 
Constituent Assembly would be summoned. There seems 
to have been considerable hesitation about giving this 
undertaking. At last it has been given, however, and 
the date for the election to the Constituent fixed for 
January. This assurance will probably be sufficient to 
ensure the smooth working of the machine of Govern- 
ment. In the government of the Empire, practically all 
the departmental appointments made by Prince Max have 
been continued. The Socialist pslitical Cabinet of six 
exercises political control, and a general supervision of 
the departmental Ministers. Thus while Haase’s pro- 
vince is foreign relations, Solf retains his post as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and signs the multifarious- 
notes of appeal to President Wilson. On the other hand, 
it is Haase who assures the German- Austrians that Ger- 
many will be pleased to conduct peace negotiations in con- 
cert with them. The new Prussian Ministry has been 
formed exclusively from the tiny Socialist group in the 
Prussian Diet, a regrettable limitation of choice which 
may be resented by German Radicals, for it involves the 
appointment of a man like Konrad Haenisch, who, 
though nominally a Socialist, has all through the war 
been the lickspittle of the pan-Germans. 


* 7” * 


Tue continued presence of the Kaiser in Holland is 
a danger to the peace of the world. Though we attach 
no serious importance to the rumors that he contemplates 
taking up his residence in Germany, and though we 
believe that the German ~~ have done with the 
Hohenzollerns for good and all, his proximity to Germany 
is likely to be the cause of dangerous disturbinces. For 
the fact remains that Wilhelm IT. has as yet signed no 
formal act of abdication either as German Emperor or 
King of Prussia. Presumably the proclamation made by 
Prince Max as Chancellor is not binding upon him, and 
it is inevitable that he and his entourage should be the 
centre of reactionary intrigues in Germany. This will 
only have the effect of putting new weapons of agitation 
in the hands of the extremists who have so far been 
successfully controlled by the revolutionary government. 
So long as he remains in Holland, the relations between 
the Socialists and the howrgeoisie in Germany are bound 
to be strained. 

*& *% * 


Tue danger becomes even more patent when it is 
remembered that practically the whole of the bureau- 
cratic machine of administration in Germany remains 
unchanged, and is likely to continue unchanged. It will 
in any event take years to change it completely, even 
though the Socialist organization and the communal 
administration. offers an admirable recruiting ground for 
officials who add the virtues of the new era to those of the 
old. It is to our interest that the bureaucratic machine 
should continue to work with its old efficiency. But no- 
one can be fool enough to believe that the Prussian 
officials, Junkers through and through, have been con- 
verted to Socialism. They are probably patriotic enough 
to be loyal to the new régime, so long as they are out of 
temptation ; but they are probably devoted enough to the 
Hohenzollern to give support to any monarchial move- 
ment which he was supposed to encourage. The Prussian 
democrat has such a detestation of the Prussian official 
that the mere suspicion of such intrigues would be 
enough to set in motion a mass-terror after the Russian 
pattern. It is the urgent duty of the Allies to remove 
the temptation to reaction. It would be perfectly 


possible to make friendly, but firm representations to the 
Dutch Government, and have the Kaiser safely tran- 
shipped, say, to South America. 
without delay. 


They should be made 








THE most important part of the high price in 
precious blood we have paid for victory was shown by 
Mr. Macpherson in his announcement of our casualties ; 
but the form in which it is made does not give a just 
impression of the facts. We do not know, for instance, 
how many of the 347,051 put down as missing and 
prisoners are dead, though we are told that 80,000 officers 
and men are thought to be dead. But surely it should 
be possible to give the figures more accurately than this. 
It is probable that the total deaths came to nearly 
800,000, though the official assumption puts the number 
at 60,000 less. If we assume the account given in the 
Commons sufficiently correct, we have lost 740,000 dead, 
less 104,000 (Australia and Canada) and some other 
number for India. As announced in the Commons, the 
totals given are 658,704 killed or died of wounds, 
2,032,142 wounded or disabled by illness, and 359,145 
missing and prisoners. The latter figure includes the 
80,000 officially assumed dead. The total is 3,049,991 
for casualties in all fields; but the list does not include 
naval casualties. The ‘“‘ Vorwirts’ ’’ estimate of German 
casualties is more than double the British total. The 
total number of dead is 1,580,000, of prisoners 490,000, 
of wounded 4,000,000, and of unknown fate 260,000. 
The number of wounded is given as four millions, which 
looks like a round number. But what a toll of 
suffering the figures represent as they are! 


* * * 


WE are not told what the “ wounded’’ category 
represents ; but probably between a quarter and a half 
are cripples. We should think that, at this point, at 
least we could expect perfect frankness. One point the 
British report makes clear. The Canadian casualties 
are announced to be 203,313 killed and wounded; the 
Australian 210,604. It is therefore possible to compare 
the contribution of the two Dominions with that of the 
Mother Country. Canada, with a population which is 
between one-sixth and one-fifth that of the United 
Kingdom, has contributed between one-twelfth and one- 
thirteenth of the casualties. So with Australia, which 
has about one-ninth of the population of the United 
Kingdom. It is useful to remember that the United 
Kingdom has had to make the greater sacrifice. Judging 
by the population, we have had to bear much more than 
our weight, and while this was to have been expected, 
it has certainly not always been admitted. Of the 
prisoners we have not spoken, though it is much to be 
feared that some of these have received such abominable 
treatment that they may have to be reckoned among 
definite casualties. The most moving figure in the 
report is that of the Dardanelles campaign—119,729. 
But it is welcome to discover that the Egyptian cam- 
paign only cost us 57,853 of killed, wounded, missing, 
and prisoners. 

* . 


Ir was inevitable that the reaction from the tension 
of the last few years should be particularly violent in 
France, which has borne the: brunt of the war and has 
known all the horrors of invasion. None the less it is 
a great misfortune that a portior of the French press 
should be pressing what Mr. Lloyd George called 
“ideas of vengeance and avarice,’’ as if they were a 
proper basis of the peace. Such terms would, 
in Mr. George’s words, “ over-ride the fundamental 
principles of righteousness ’’ and, incidentally, would be 
a breach of faith on the part of the Allies. The “ Matin,’’ 
which is now a semi-official organ, demanded last Sunday 
for France alone an.indemnity of 13,600 million sterling 
besides indemnities for all the other Allies, and 
declared that no German had the right to live until the 
indemnities had been paid. The relegation by the 
“ Matin”’ of the claims of Belgium to a secondary 
place was not pretty. It is pleasing to note that 
the “Petit Parisien,’ the paper with the largest 
circulation in France, has held aloof from the campaign 
of Chauvinism, although it has not opposed it. The 
only opposition has been on the part of the Socialist and 
Labor press, which maintains an admirable attitude, 
worthy of a great and generous nation. 
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Bresipes the demand for extravagant indemnities, 
the two principal characteristics of this French press 
campaign are hostility to a League of Nations and the 
revival of the Poincaré-Briand-Doumergue policy in 
regard to the Left Bank of the Rhine. It is with much 
regret that we see M. Auguste Gauvain giving his power- 
ful support in the “ Journal des Débats’’ to the latter 
policy, which until now he vehemently opposed. Indeed 
in his article on the subject last Saturday he went 
further than did the famous Doumergue treaty with the 
late Government of the Tsar, for he contemplates as a 
possibility the permanent annexation of certain parts of 
German territory on the Left Bank of the Rhine to 
“neighboring Powers ’’ either “in virtue of the right of 
peoples to self-determination or by way of reparation 
and guarantee.’’ Who would have thought of self-deter- 
mination in such a connection? But M. Gauvain now 
burns all that he formerly adored and adores what he 
wanted to burn until a few weeks ago. He used to 


advocate the League of Nations; he is now all for the - 


Balance of Power. If it be asked how all this can be 
reconciled with Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which the 
Allies have accepted, the answer is simple. There is no 
pretence of attempting the reconciliation. The Four- 
teen Points are a scrap of paper. Not all the French 
advocates of an Imperialist peace are co candid as General 
Verraux, who remarked in the “ (Euvre’”’ that, when 
one has the victory, one can interpret texts as one 
pleases, but some others say the same thing in less crude 
language. 


* * * 


THE surrender of the first U-boats to Admiral 
Tyrwhitt took place off Harwich early on Wednesday, 
and was followed on Thursday by the surrender of the 
ef Fleet. We may regard the former event as the 
end of a strange episode in naval history. The Germans 
never showed any naval initiative until too late. They 
were content with a mere imitation of the craft 
designed by that subtle strategist, Lord Fisher. In the 
submarine they saw, too late, that they possessed an 
instrument which could gravely hamper our freedom at 
sea. It could never give the Germans the freedom of the 
seas. Its maximum result would have been a stalemate. 
But to admit this is not the same as to say that they ever 
had the chance of limiting our sea transport. As 
a matter of fact they never even hampered our 
military communications on the sea. Persius 
puts the number of submarines actually at work in 
January, 1917, as about fifteen. Admiral Sims gave 
the estimate as eight for the average number working. 
The difference may be explained by the vessels actually 
working and those in transit to the home bases for 
supplies, or it may be that Admiral Sims did not take 
account of the Mediterranean. On the evidence it seems 
probable that the number working about the British Isles 
would be nearer eight than fifteen. 


* * * 


WE cannot deduce from this any inference about 
trebling the number, since the increase in the number 
would not necessarily increase the risk, certainly not 
pro rata. The danger points would be increased, but 
they would soon be known and more submarines would 
have been sunk. Still that was the line of development, 
and when, after Jutland, the submarine was seen to be 
the only hope, the Germans, on the admission of Persius, 
actually had to dismantle twenty-three surface craft for 
the provision of the material for submarines. What a 
hopeless muddle, one reflects; and the fact that only 
one-eighth of the available craft were available for action 
at one time proves how greatly we have overrated the 
German power of consecutive thought and the ability 
to organize. Yet we may see in it but another evidence 
of the mortmain of militarism. There was no brain to 
conduct the whole campaign and to allocate the avail- 
able steel and iron as between the guns and the ships. 
The triumph of the British and Allied Navies is best 
attested by the Germans’ refusal of a last encounter ; Lut, 





despite our faults, we may now at least congratulate ovr- 
selves that we had more of the root of the matter than the 
Germans. And we are glad that the surrender was 
received with the dignified sang froid which has ever 
been the Navy’s boast. 


* * 


THE new German Government has started badly 
with its treatment of the British prisoners on the 
western front, who, on the signing of the armistice, 
were dismissed from the prison camps, and left to find 
their way back without food, money, or clothing. 
These men reached our lines in a pitiable state 
of exhaustion. Some perished by the way, others were 
relieved by country folk and just survived. We suppose 
we must make some allowance for the disorganization 
which followed the German retreat, the change of 
Government, and the difficulty of dealing with the 
prisoners taken by their army in its brief and quickly 
checked offensive of March. But nothing excuses the 
stupid brutality of turning thousands of men out into 
the cold, in a strange land, scores of miles from succor 
or shelter. The Government bas rightly addressed a 
stern warning to the German Government that if this con- 
duct continues food may be withheld from the German 
people. Worse still is the harrowing tale of the Turkish 
treatment of the British prisoners taken at Kut and 
elsewhere. The Turks are incapable brutes, and nothing 
better could be expected of them. Thanks to their 
mingled cruelty and indifference, 5,000 men out of over 
13,000 perished on the road from Baghdad to Asia 
Minor. The country has been deeply stirred by these 
revelations, which lift a corner of the veil that conceals 
the immense suffering of the war. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s speech to the trade unions at 
last week’s Conference at the Caxton Hall contained very 
full acknowledgment of the Government’s pledges and 
obligations to Labor, and very complete promises that 
the pledges would be fulfilled. But soft words butter no 
parsnips ; and we understand that those trade unionists 
who have seen the Bill which purports to carry out these 
promises are far from enthusiastic. The Bill as drafted 
affords far too many opportunities for delay and far too 
many loopholes for evasion of the obligations. Moreover, 
even the obligations which are imposed do not become 
operative until peace is definitely concluded. This is 
madness. The months which will pass before the signing 
of peace will be just the months during which the 
industrial future will be decided. If restoration is to 
stand over till peace is signed, it will be no longer a 
question of restoration, but of confusion. Restoration 
must be carried out immediately if it is to be of the 
smallest use. Mr. Lloyd George is playing with fire, and 
his tactics at the Caxton Hall meeting have put Labor 
in a suspicious temper. 


* * * 


THe Wages (Temporary Regulation) Bill, which is 
now being passed through Parliament, purports to 
maintain wartime rates of wages in force for a period of 
six months. In fact, there is in it a dangerous loophole. 
Under the Bill, either party can at any time apply for 
the substitution for the war rate of wages of another 
rate to be determined by arbitration, and the Committee 
on Production is to be retained in being to deal with 
applications under the provision. This means that, as 
soon as the General Election is over, and long before the 
six months expire, it will be possible for wages to be 
seriously reduced. If this is not intended, it is to be 
hoped that the Bill will be altered in Committee so as to 
prevent reductions in wages during the transition period. 
Nothing could be more calculated to promote serious 
industrial upheavals than wage reductions immediately 
after the Election. If Mr. Lloyd George means to 
guarantee war-time wages for six months, and_ not 
merely to create for electioneering purposes the illusion 
that he is doing so, he will at once amend his Bill so as 
to put the matter beyond doubt. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


A SINISTER ELECTION. 


“TI consider that we should proceed as rapidly as 
possible to consult the voice of the people. The consultation 
will be made as soon as the electors—ALL THE ELECTORS— 
are in a position to participate in the vote.” 

—M. CLEMENCEAU. 


Tne war, which for four years has devoured the youth 
and energy of the world, had, we hoped, also burnt 
up something of the egoism of the politician. 
We were mistaken. War is a great tragedy. But 
in the nature of things it is also a great opportunity. 
Tt helps a good many people to make money. It helps 
many other people to get power. The most conspicuous 
of these beneficiaries of Death happens to be the Prime 
Minister of England. The war found him a successful 
politician. It left him one of the seeming masters of 
Europe. But it still represents for him what the 
land valuer calls an unexhausted improvement. He 
won it, it seems; it remains for him to enjoy “ his’”’ 
victory.* It is true there were some auxiliaries Three- 
quarters of a million British boys (now dead) helped 
a little. The Government promises on a future date to 
strew some flowers of speech on their graves. A few 
million others survive. Less than half of them, 
according to the “ Times,’’ will be able to vote in Mr. 
George’s election. Some others, if they are not too far 
away, sweating on burning sands or freezing on ice- 
bound steppes, may get his election address. He 
had also some civilian helpers. Mr. Asquith did 
something; a sneer in a sentence is enough for 
him. Then there was the Labor Party, and the 
millions of ‘‘ hands’’ that wrought shells or built ships 
to sustain “the front.’’ Nothing is owing to them. 
For this party, asked to go a mile with Mr. George to 
save their country, declined to travel a second for the 
pleasure of Mr. George’s company; an act of imperti- 
nence comparable to that of the man who would send 
his watch to be cleaned, and would then complain that 
the watchmaker had pawned it. The Liberal Party 
proved to be even less deserving. They, with their 
leader and his lieutenants, were driven from their share 
of responsibility for the conduct of the war. They 
resented this behavior by giving Mr. George undeviating 
support in the main enterprise, and offering him 
a mild criticism of some secondary branches of 
it. In return, their candidates are to be smoked out 
of their seats as if they were nests of ‘‘ Hun’’ machine- 
gunners. Thus all scores will be paid off; the nation 
divided into appropriate strata of Georgians and anti- 
Georgians ; and four years of agony for millions turn to 
one man’s profit. 

This is a rough sketch of ‘“ Mr. George’s election.”’ 
There are some decorative features which deserve 
a moment’s scrutiny. A _ section of the Liberal 
Party in Parliament were invited to hear from him an 
exposition of his views on the peace and on the aspects 
of domestic policy which especially interested them. 
They were told that he was a Liberal, and were 
given a touching account of his faith as a Free 
Trader, and a rather less convincing story of his 
devotion to Home Rule. They were not informed that 
in an undisclosed letter « nis Conservative supporters 
written ten days earlier ue had given his adhesion to 
every article of modern Protectiopnism, and had left 





*“The victors,” tays one of Mr. George’s organs in the Press, 
“ now appeal to the country to establish them in power and give them 
a free hand.” On this showing the vanquished would appear to be, 
not the Germans, but the Liberal Party. 





himself free to withhold his Home Rule Bill at his 
pleasure. Nor were they told that Mr. George had no use 
for free men, and that he was merely enrolling a squad of 
indentured laborers. An Opposition, as he presently 
explained to his Tory friends, he did not want at all. 
Oppositions occasionally oppose. Neither did he require 
a Parliament. Parliament is a sovereign power, to be 
used, when needful, for the making and unmaking of 
Ministers. Mr. George’s quest was for creatures who 
could run in and out of offices, and whom their creator 
could label “ experts.’’ 

Thus in the hour of our victory, Mr. George 
arranges the terms of defeat. The “Hun’”’ gets his 
freedom, the Anglo-Saxon loses it. A new form of 
ascription and proscription is set up. Seats in the new 
House of Commons are to be reserved, not for men of 
opinion, but for a pledge-bound crowd. There is to be 
one party, united under an oath of fealty to Mr. Lloyd 
George. It will be based on the reaction, secured by a 
secret deal in seats between the Tory and Coalitionist 
whips, by which, in London alone, the Liberal share of 
representation is reduced from nearly one-half to a 
little over one-fifth. Mr. Bonar Law has informed 
his associates that (in common with the rest of the 
world) he has discovered that Mr. George was ‘‘ not the 
man he thought he was,’’ and that ‘“‘in essence’’ the 
aims of “‘ his right honorable friend ’’ were ‘‘ very much 
the same ’’ as those of his own party. They are. But with 
the view of keeping his “ right hon. friend ’’ in practical 
touch with these aims, the Tory party, as Mr. Balfour 
further assures us, have fully maintained their “‘identity”’ 
and their “organization.’’ That is a wise precaution, 
for it gives them the power to ensure that what 
Mr. George has promised, in the open and in the dark, 
he will for a time at least perform. The electoral fate 
of Liberalism is subject to no such safeguard. There 
is no compact with Mr. Asquith, and his flock is to be 
scattered and destroyed. Assailed by both bands of 
Partisans of the Pledge, the Georgian “ Liberals ’’ and 
the Tory Coalitionists, the Liberal Party will, it is 
calculated, go completely under. Its counsels and 
principles will have little or no part in the work of 
reconstruction. It has been smitten in the house of its 
“friend.’’ In an hour of revolution the man of Lime- 
house has taken the floor with Belgravia. 

There was a thing for Mr. George to do, and he has 
not done it. Instead of a double-faced deal with the 
Tory wire-pullers, he might have opened wide the path 
to a new democratic conception and organization of life. 
He might have declared for the definite reign of the 
people, made masters in their own cities and occupiers 
of their own land, and fitted for their kingdom by way 
of the shorter working day, the open University, and 
the application of science to the redemption and 
ennoblement of Labor.* He might have told them that 
they must hold the keys of power, but that if they 
would rule they must serve, and if they would be the 
heirs of time they must begin to think ‘‘in terms of 
eternity.’’ He has spoken in no such accents, and laid 
down no such ideal and scheme of government. His 
action is to range himself with all the interests. He has 
tried to destroy the Labor Movement or to annex it. 
He has made it the only alternative Government. 
Whether he seriously hopes to steer the country through 
the European Revolution by means of a Tory majority 
we do not know. But this reactionary basis, with a 
Labor-Radical Opposition, is the evident issue of his 
electoral tactics. His associates are drawn from wealth 





* An admirable sketch of such a programme appears in an address 


by Lord Haldane to the Coventry Branch of the Workers’ Educa- 


tional Association, entitled ‘‘The Future of Democracy.” (Headley.) 
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and management, the arts of finance and promotion 
and trade combination. He chooses that his 
Government shall be one of secrecy and _ bureau- 
cracy, its projects withdrawn as soon as_ possible 
from the eyes of Parliament, and committed 
to “experts ’’ of his own choosing.+ He opens his 
campaign with a bribe to the Welsh incumbents, and 
his career as Prime Minister is a warning that his idea of 
the government of men is to keep an open shop for the 
supply of “wants ’’ that the democratic spirit declines to 
satisfy. Inequality is its sign ; titles, peerages, honors that 
dishonor the recipient, are the stock-in-trade of its over- 
flowing merchandise. State after State in Europe has 
thrown, or is throwing, this trumpery out of the 
window, while Mr. George, the ex-democrat, remains a 
wholesale dealer in it. What he hopes to preserve, what 
is his conception of the form and the end of govern- 
ment, it is impossible to say. But essentially he is a 
visionless man. He gives the least possible chance to a 
conservative society (in the good sense) by his alliance 
with Tory Imperialism. He aims at cutting down 
to the lowest limits an independent representa- 
tion of Labor in the next Parliament. We suppose 
he prefers the method of “direct action’’ to that of 
representative democracy; otherwise he could never 
have proposed to carry over into the peace his scheme of 
government under the war—that of a series of extra- 
Parliamentary Committees reporting to himself. His 
device of the pledge-bound Parliament is in itself a 
defiance of the Constitution. The House of Commons is a 
sovereign assembly. His ideas reduce it to an academic 
debating society, permitted to say “Yes’’ or “No” 
to a Rill, and then passing it on to bodies that 
in effect will be his servants. This is the politics of the 
plébiscite, the device of every Napoleon the Little who 


dreads the open inquisition of Parliament. Yet 
it is obvious that should another Lloyd George 
Government come into office, real power will be 


withheld from it. The result of his grand tactic 
is merely to separate political responsibility from 
economic power. He is so arranging things that 
any fierce and widespread discontent of Labor with 
his Government may bring it to its knees in a week by 
action, not inside Parliament whence it ought to issue, 
but from the trade-union or the Soviet. Therefore it is 
not with Mr. George’s programme that the country has 
todeal. Itis with Mr. George. He has proposed himself 
as master of England. He would make an unspeakably 
bad one. But the country wants no master. It wants 
only the free service of the Constitution and will take 
no other. 





RALLY TO LABOR! 


At a bound, the Labor Party has passed from the status 
of a sectional group in the House of Commons to that of 
the effective Opposition. It has accomplished this 
dramatic coup not by action in the House of Commons, 
and indeed against the will of many of its present Parlia- 
mentary representatives. The present group of Labor 
Members in the House of Commons is as obsolete as the 
House of Commons itself. The Representation of the 
People Act, and, still more, the wholly new political 
situation created by the war, have not merely disoriented 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, they have effec- 
tively oriented the Labor Party. The process which 
began with the ignominious expulsion of Mr. Henderson 
from the War Cabinet has ‘now reached its culmination 





+ “In the new era of the future there would be no time to waste 
months in getting important Bills through Parliament. After the 
House had decided on the broad principles of a great measure, 
the Bill should be referred to experts.” This abolishes the Committee 
stage—i.e., of the reality of Parliamentary control 


in the decision of the Labor Party Conference to with- 
draw from the Coalition. 

In face of this decision, taken by an almost three to 
one majority, the course of action which may be adopted 
by the Labor Ministers in the Coalition will not matter. 
The Labor Party which will come to Westminster after 
the General Election will be a new party, occupying an 
entirely changed political position. It will be no longer 
a group, doomed to Parliamentary ineffectiveness unless 
it chooses to attach itself to a larger party, but the main 
body of effective criticism of a Government which will 
call itself the Coalition, but will in effect be a Tory 
Ministry. Labour will not be the Government in the 
next Parliament, but it may be compelled to regard itself 
as the only alternative Government. In Opposition, it 
will be preparing itself for an early accession to power. 
Should Mr. Asquith abandon the guidance of the Oppo- 
sition, the non-Coalition Liberals will be essentially 
leaderless. The advanced wing of Radicalism is doomed 
either to political sterility or to a movement in sympathy 
with and in the direction of Labor : and with this tendency 
of the Left, the Right wing may find itself without a 
programme as well as without a leader. Just as every- 
thing points to the emergence of a new party from the 
present Coalition, so everything points with equal 
clearness to Labor as the effective alternative. 

Where, then, does the Labor Party stand in relation 
to the vital issues of national and international policy? 


| It is steadfast in its support of those essentia] principles 
_ which must be saved from the existing wreck of the Liberal 


| let away by parrot cries about ‘‘ dumping,” 


Party. It stands uncompromisingly for Free Trade and 
the policy of the Open Door: it will have no truck with 
projects of economic boycott or economic war: it is not 
and its 


' policy of an international charter of labor conditions 


negotiated at the Peace Conference is the only reasonable 


| way of dealing with the problem of the unfair competi- 


tion of ‘‘sweated’’ imports. It has no use for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Blondinisms in the sphere of fiscal policy. 


, It is determined to secure a lasting settlement based on 
: international co-operation, and it realizes fully that the 





: League of Peoples for which it stands can only be made 
‘ effective by the maintenance and development of Free 
: Trade and the Open Door. 
| secure for it the support of a large proportion of the 


This alone should suffice to 


Liberal electorate in places where no Radical candidate of 
clear views and vigorous personality intervenes. : 
Again, the Labor Party is sound on Ireland, and it 


‘is significant that, in the coming election, it will receive 


the whole-hearted support of the Irish Nationalists, and 


‘indeed of the vast majority of Irishmen in Great Britain. 


Mr. Lloyd George has burnt his boats on the Irish 
question. Not only is there to be no coercion of Ulster, 
but there is apparently to be no attempt to deal with 
the problem while Ireland remains in its present 
unsettled condition. Seeing that Ireland is certain to 


-Temain in a state of violent unrest and military occupa- 


tion until there is a settlement, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attitude is equivalent to an abandonment of the whole 
problem. The Allies fight for small nationalities—they 
recognize the rights of the Czecho-Slovaks and of the 
Poles not merely to autonomy but to complete separa- 
tion; yet at the same time they abandon for Ireland— 
to say nothing of India—all attempt to arrive at a 
settlement on the lines of self-determination. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report seems to have been buried 
deep: Sir Edward Carson is to have a fresh lease of life 
as the dictator of Ireland, and the men who have done 
these things then have the audacity to e as the 
champions of world-democracy. The Labor Party, by 
putting the case of Ireland and India in the forefront of 
its programme is clearly affirming its position as the 
uational party of progress and an inheritor of the Radical 
tradition in the sphere of nationalism and _ political 
democracy. 

Labor’s accession to the function of Opposition 
imposes upon it the obligation of presenting a con- 
structive and a comprehensive policy. It is no longer a 
party of manual wage-earners: it stands forth as the 
champion of all workers by hand or brain. It can no 
longer be content with a policy on internal and Labor 
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questions alone; for the war, and above all its ending, 
have compelled it, even reluctantly, to enlarge its views 
and broaden the basis alike of its membership and of its 
policy. In Germany and in Austria Socialism is in 
power: in nearly every European country its accession 
to power is at least possible in the near future. The 
collapse of autocracy in the Central Empires cannot be 
without its repercussions in the Allied countries ; for it 
has immeasurably raised the world-status of the Socialist 
and Labor Movement. It may still be doubtful whether 
stable Socialist Governments will be able to maintain 
themselves in power on the Continent of Europe ; but it 
is almost certain that in the Central Empires as in 
Russia there are now only two possible alternatives— 
the Socialism of the Socialist and Labor Parties and the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ It is a question 
between stable Socialist or semi-Socialist Governments 
and the dominance of destructive forces involving the 
risk of anarchy. 

Whichever alternative becomes actual, the effect in 
this country will be largely the same. An enormous 
increase in the political and industrial power ahd activity 
of Labor is inevitable. Already there are signs of the 
intense character of the coming labor unrest. Feeling 
in the Labor world is running high; and there are vast 
pent-up forces of discontent which may at any moment 
be released. The manner of their release is of supreme 
importance. If Mr. Lloyd George stampedes the country 
at the General Election and returns to power with a 
pledge-bound Parliament, his triumph will soon be seen 
as a vain and hollow thing. An Election stampede, so 
far from checking industrial unrest, will merely stimulate 
it and turn it into the channels of revolt and disorder. 
Deprived of constitutional outlets, Labor will be tempted 
to rally to the extremists. If Mr. Lloyd George wishes to 
manufacture what he is pleased to call “ Bolshevism,’’ he 
is certainly going the right way to work. 

The Labor Party in the political field and the trade 
unions in the sphere of industry afford the opportunity 
for bringing about by orderly means the vast changes in 
our social system which are inevitable. A Labor victory 
at the polls, the return to Parliament of a large and 
compact body of Labor Members, in virtual alliance 
with the Radical Party, would have enormous effects 
in the industrial as well as in the political sphere. 
If Labor is strong enough in the new Parliament to form 
an effective national Opposition, and to have good hope of 
becoming the Government at the next election, the forces 
which might otherwise be diverted into anarchy will be 
rallied to the task of construction. Moreover, this will 
have a great and immediate effect upon the industrial 
situation. It will mean that the political and industrial 
wings of the Labor Movement will be able to work 
effectively together along constitutional lines. It will 
not get rid of strikes, or make the trade union movement 
less insistent upon its rights ; but it will mean that 
strikes would be constructive in purpose, and that 
demands for rights will take expression in constitutional 
forms. 

The Labor Party has a big programme of social 
reconstruction. The phrases of Mr. Webb’s manifesto 
on “Labor and the New Social Order’’ do not 
adequately represent this programme. In fact, Labor 
will fight the election, so far as domestic policy is 
concerned, on a few big issues. A comprehensive 
programme of land settlement, with land nationalization 
at its head and _ forefront, the democratic 
control of the vital public services of transport 
by land and sea, mining, armaments, electric power, 
banking and insurance, a housing policy that wil! not 
merely make up the wastage of war, but assure decent 
houses at fair rents and without restrictive conditions 
to the whole population in town and country, a reasonable 
standard of living, including both pay and hours and 
conditions of labor for all workers, the abolition of the 
menace of unemployment by public assurance of the 
right to work or maintenance, and, above all, the 
restoration at once of full civil and political liberties, 
including an immediate amnesty for all political 
prisoners—these are the essential features of Labor’s 
domestic programme for achievement, by parliamentary 





action. Against these, Mr. Lloyd George sets only a 
few generalizations nullified by his deal with the Conser- 
vative Party, and an appeal for a blank cheque made 
out frankly to him personally, and apart from all 
considerations of political principle. He has stated in 
so many words that he believes not in programmes, but 
in personalities. The reason is clear. The hetero- 
geneous elements in his Coalition forbid the formulation 
of a programme, and he has therefore only his personality 
on which to rely. The immediate answer may be in 
doubt at a “rush” election which disenfranchises half 
the youth of the nation ; but there can be no doubt as to 
the final answer. 

In short, Mr. George’s service to the Labor 
Party has been immense. He can at the most only win 
the election, and to win the election will be at the most 
a Pyrrhic victory. And, in forcing the election, he has 
created an effective Opposition. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
strongest card during the war has been the constant plea 
that no alternative Government has been possible. He 
has made one possible. Indeed, it may even be said that 
he has made the rapid accession to power of the Labor 
Party or as we should like to be able to call it, the Demo- 
cratic Party, almost inevitable. It is not quite inevitable 
because if Mr. George persists in his folly he may 
usher in a period not of Reconstruction, but of political 
and industrial chaos out of which no one can prophesy 
what new democratic forces will finally emerge. The 
best bulwark against such chaos will be the return of a 
strong Labor Opposition to the new Parliament, with its 
logical sequel of a Labor Government in the Parliament 
after next. It will be for that Government to tackle the 
real problems of Reconstruction when the Georgite 
Coalition has proved its impotence in deed as well as in 
word. The immediate task is one of preparation for 
that period—a preparation which can best be accom- 


plished by the rallying of democratic forces to the side 
of Labor. 





THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 


“Is not diplomacy, unkindly called by Voltaire the 
field of lies, as able as ever it was to dupe governments 
and governed by grand abstract catchwords veiling 
obscure and inexplicable purposes and turning the whole 
world over, with blood and tears, to a strange witches’ 
sabbath?’’ So writes Lord Morley, at the close of a long 
life of political activity. And point is given to his words 
by the fact (an open secret, is it not?) that he resigned 
kis position in the Cabinet at the beginning of the war 
in indignation that a section of that Cabinet had con- 
cealed even from their colleagues some decisive diplomatic 
acts. But secret diplomacy is a part, and an essential 
part, of the international anarchy which the Allied 
Governments and nations are pledged to end. Given an 
armed and competing world, grouped in opposing 
alliances or understandings, and there will be plotting 
and counterplotting. Every act of one group will be 
suspect to another. A snare will be feared whether or no 
a snare be laid. Every meeting of sovereigns or diplomats 
will set abroad a buzz of conjecture and suspicion. A 
move supposed or dreaded on one side will provoke an 


anticipatory move upon another. No public statement’ 


will be believed to mean simply what it says. The states 
of the world under such conditions are like armed men in 
the dark feeling after one another. Of course, they are 
as secret as they can be, for their purposes are deadly. 
The root objection to secret diplomacy is that it presup- 
poses that the object of states is to destroy one another. 

It was, no doubt, with a clear perception of these 
conditions in his mird that President Wilson put at the 
head of his fourteen points the following :— 


“Open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international understand- 
ings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly in the public view.” 


Let us develop scme of the implications of this 
pronouncement. 

It prescribes first, that the principles on which the 
peace settlement is to be based shall be known before- 
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hand to the world. And that much the President has | 


already achieved. His programme, publicly announced, 
has been publicly accepted by all the belligerent Govern- 
ments. And if it were now to be repudiated or 
disturbed, that could be only by a plain breach of public 
faith. What a revolutionary achievement this is of 
American diplomacy those only can realize who have 
studied the performances of previous peace conferences. 
Secret bargaining has been of the essence of these. Not 
only has the public known nothing of what was intended 
until the results were announced, but the very parties 
to the pact have been engaged in duping one another. 
Thus, for example, at Berlin, in 1878, the representa- 
tives of this country came to the conference with a 
private agreement previously arrived at between them 
and Turkey whereby we secured Cyprus. This was 
afterwards described in a famous phrase as ‘‘ Peace with 
honor.’’ We have, of course, even now no guarantee 
that such deals will not be entered into between 
particular States prior to the meeting of the Conference. 
Nay, we know that they have been entered into. 
Treaties exist which would be still secret were it not that 
the Russian Revolutionary Government revealed them. 
We know that these treaties are of a kind to raise serious 
friction between members of our alliance; we know that 
they are not compatible with the spirit or the letter of 
the fourteen points; and we do not know whether, or to 
what extent, they have been abrogated or modified. Thus, 
even the settlement now before us may be burdened by 
the legacy of the old bad Europe. We can but hope 
that the influence of America and the plain needs of the 
world may sufficiently prevail against the ghosts of a 
dead age. 

But the more important part of the President’s 
declaration, in this first point, refers to conditions after 
the peace treaty has been signed. ‘‘ There shall be no 
private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public 
view.’’ What is implied in this sentence, accepted as it 
has been by all the governments? ‘‘ No private inter- 
national understandings.’’ Does that mean no alliances 
or other such arrangements between some States to the 
exclusion of others? Presumably that is the meaning. 
For in his spcech of September 27th of this year the 
President said explicitly: “There can be nc leagues or 
alliances or special covenants and understandings within 
the general and common family of the League of 
Nations.’’ This is fundamental. And the measure of 
its acceptance is the measure of a genuine adherence to 
the principle of a Leagug of Nations. The League itself 
must be, of course, open and above board, all its obliga- 
tions written and signed and known to the peoples 
concerned. Further, the obligations must be such as all 
peoples can accept, because they aim at the common 
advantage of all. Any particular alliance within the 
League would be contrary to the spirit of the League. A 
secret alliance would be destructive of it. Nor can there 
now be urged any serious reason in favor of such partial 
arrangements. Had the war ended with the autocracies 
still in being, and had it not been followed (as might 
have been the case) by a democratization of Central 
Europe, then it would have been plausible to argue that 
the democratic States must still make special agreement 
between themselves to guard against a renewal of 
militarist aggression. But now? So far as danger of 
war now exists in the world, it is the danger of civil war. 
But that cuts across all State and national boundaries, 
and therefore cannot be met by any system of alliances. 
Short of Red Revolution gaining all Europe, it is pretty 
certain that the peoples of the European Continent, and 
especially the Germans, will not be less democratic nor 
more inclined for or capable of military aggression than 
the people of this country. It is the victors in the war, 
not the vanquished, that in the nature of things will be 
tempted to misuse power. Thus the situation created by 
the war and the peace superannuates alliances as it 
superannuates armaments. Indeed, alliances and 
armaments go together. Because the world has been 
armed it has drawn rival groups together, and because 
of the rival groups it has continued to arm. The old 
system was a whole, as the new system must be. It 











would be idle, and perhaps worse, to patch the old 
garment with a piece of the new. Alliances must go, as 
armaments must go, if the world is to remain habitable 
for mankind. 

Finally, “diplomacy shall proceed always frankly 
and in the public view.”” What, one wonders, will Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Frederick Pollock, and the gallant 
phalanx of intellectuals who have been rallying to the 
cause of secret diplomacy, say to this blunt statement? 
There is a confusion in this discussion which must be 
cleared up. It consists in assuming that those who 
favor open diplomacy suppose that it can be introduced 
into the old system that made it impossible. If the 
principal business of diplomats is to plot against one 
another, of course their diplomacy will be secret. Mr. 
Balfour has said that that was not their business even 
before the war. He has said that they were concerned 
exclusively with diminishing friction. Simple statements 
on stich topics are necessarily false. But the fact was 
something like this. Europe was divided into two rival 
groups, armed to the teeth. Within these groups some 
individual statesmen were working to stave off war and 
to convert the systen of rival alliances into one of 
co-operation aad confidence British policy, under the 
guidance of Sir Edward Grey, notably had this end in 
view. But he would be a rash and ignorant man indeed 
who should assert or suppose that that was also the main 
effort of Aerenthal and Isvclsky, of Poincaré and 
Delcassé, of Biilow and Tirpitz. And even those states- 
men who were working for peace were obliged, under 
the conditions, also to be working for war. For war 
might come. Other people were working for it, and 
they must not be allowed to strike us unprepared. Hence 
secret agreements. such as our military convention with 
France. Hence secret treaties, such as ours with France 
about Morocco. Hence the reactions of these secret 
transactions, which always come to be known or suspected 
upon the policy of other countries. Hence the entangle- 
ment even of honest and well-meaning men in a network 
of complex dishonesties. The system made public 
diplomacy as impossible as honest diplomacy. And it is 
with this system in their minds that our professors and 
publicists take the field against open diplomacy. 

Well, but now, with a League of Nations, in a 
world disarmed, where is the need of secrecy? It is 
irrelevant childishness to nag about the undesirability 
of conducting complicated negotiations in public. Those 
who have advocated open diplomacy have never intended 
that. The essence of open diplomacy is that all nations 
shall know their commitments, that these commitments 
shall be such as can bear the full light of day, and that, 
when disputes arise, as, of course, they will and must 
arise, and diplomacy has been unable to settle them, 
they shall go before a public international authority. 
The further point, whether the nations shall be pledged 
to accept the findings of that authority, though 
important; is not vital. What is all important is that 
the issue shall be ventilated ; and that before it can come 
to the arbitrament of force the public opinion of the 
world shall be instructed as to what is involved in it. 
In a world disarmed under such conditions, how many 
disputes would ever issue in war? 

The President’s fourteen points all stand together. 
They are the total expression of a new political gospel 
for the world. And that gospel, that good news, is not 
Utopia, but common sense; not an aspiration towards a 
non-existent order, but the legitimate conclusion 
from the situation created by the war. This 
new world is possible. It is here. It requires 
merely the courage and imagination to grasp it. 
And also, it is necessary. For to relapse into the 
old system would be to head for the destruction not only 
of the material but of the moral, intellectual, and 
religious life of mankind. Here, and now, all contro- 
versy between ‘“‘ pacifists’’ and their opponents may 
cease. For the dispute as to whether the war was 
necessary, or whether it could have been earlier termi- 
nated, is now without immediate significance. And 
the controversy as to what the character of the peace 
should be is ended, and ended in the sense of the pacifist 
propaganda, Their peace has been accepted by the 
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Governments and the nations. It remains to work out 
its implications both in the letter and in the spirit. 
May the statesmen on whose efforts the future of civiliza- 
tion depends have the imagination and the goodwill 
required! And may they be supported by the 
enlightened public opinion of their peoples! 





THE LESSON OF THE WAR. 


Now that the froth of the war has subsided we are able 
to see more of its substance, and can review dispas- 
sionately the meaning and value of those operations 
which merely thrilled or amazed us while they were being 
carried out. When Marshal Foch described the “ hammer 
blows ’’ of the British armies as “ the decisive factors in 
the great and final defeat of the enemy ”’ he is doing our 
troops but justice. Some of these blows could not but fill 
the mind with terror or wonder that any troops could 
deliver them, and, when delivered, that any could survive 
them. Some of them were ill-directed and uneconomical. 
Some of them, the most recent, passed almost unnoticed 
among the many which the enemy was called upon to 
suffer. The air was full of the shock of vast armies, and 
in the noise of their thunders the decisive factors of the 
war could not be eppreciated. But now that the noise 
has died down it is possible to see that the true determi- 
nant in the military sphere was not these fierce and 
terrible struggles upon land, though they had their part, 
but the silent and crushing pressure of Sea Power. 

Everyone realized from the beginning that Sea 
Power must have a considerable influence upon the issue 
of the war. Under the apostleship of Mahan its bearing 
could not be ignored, and the last twenty years have seen 
Germany preparing for the supreme test in the only 
possible way, by building a great Navy. But the doctrine 
was uncongenial to German minds, and Germany entered 
the war only half-converted to the Mahan thes's. It is 
one of the strange lapses in her eminently logical equip- 
ment that this should have been the case, since the 
evolution of her military doctrine has tended to make the 
incidence of Sea Power more completely and more rapidly 
decisive. Conscription, which seemed at first an 
academic development, became in Germany national 
service. Vor der Goltz’s “ Nation in arms’’ enshrined 
the idea, which was expressed in fact by the impounding 
of all citizens and all material for war. In this way 
the siege side of the war became paramount as by a sort 
of natural evolution men and women were taken from 
productive industries, even from those which subserve 
the ordinary needs of life, for work which bore more 
directly on the war. Material necessary for the appa- 
ratus which ordinarily supports life under modern 
conditions was also diverted to satisfy the direct claims 
of military operations. Cotton was turned into explo- 
sives, as were fertilisers, oils, and many drugs. Copper 
and steel had to go to the making of shell. Rubber was 
impounded for motor transport. In the result, the clock 
of civilization ran down. Transport was worn out. 
Ersatz clothiag could not supply the actual wants of the 
people. The ground bore less, instead of more. Cattle 
decreased. And it is certain that, in preventing the 
world’s produce being drawn into this insatiable factory, 
Sea Power only saved some little of the fabric of 
civilization throvehout the world. 

Militarism has thus been put to the extreme test; 
and it has failed. It has failed with a completeness that 
Germany’s present plight will only make known fully 
when some little time has passed. The immediate 
antecedents of Germany’s collapse do not contradict but 
rather support this conclusion. The earlier surrender of 
Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria-Hungary was due to their 
weaker organization. It was the moral power of 
Germany which sustained them as herself. A similar 
moral power in the Allies would have been proof against 
all eventualities in the field, and it has shown itself not 
inferior but superior. When the German armies began 
to falter it became obvious that Sea Power must triumph 
since its pressure threatened to be reinforced by the 
actual and more spectacular horrors of war. The whole 
military effort of Germary had heen essentially an 





attempt to conquer Sea by Land Power. The first and 
decisive check was given by the Battle of the Marne, 
about which we still do not know very much, though it is 
now Clear that the action of the Fifth French Army, and 
even more that of Foch’s Army, must rank at least 
equally with that of Manoury’s flanking force as the 
decisive factors. Nor can we neglect the great struggle 
at the Gap of Channes and before Nancy, which made the 
manceuvre of the Marne possible. If they had not 
succeeded in checking the German onslaught, Joffre’s 
armies would have found a triumphant enemy advancing 
into the heart of France on their rear. When the armies 
of Castelnau and Maudburg began to creep up the 
German flank towards Flanders the implications of the 
Marne victory began to be realized, and out of the 
remnant of the Belgian armies and the British force a 
line was formed in defence of the Channel without 
possession of which the Allied Sea Power would have 
been crippled. The battle of Ypres was, therefore, a 
sort of corollary of the Marne, and there, again, the 
dominant figure of Foch was to be seen correlating the 
efforts of the troops of Belgium, France, and Britain in 
their stand against overwhelming odds. It will be long 
before the memory of this placid Belgian town passes. 
On its ruins was reared the fabric of that mighty force 
which at length saved the Allies and gave to the world a 
convincing proof of the irrelevance of the terrible 
sacrifices of war. 

The naval battles up to May, 1916, were attempts 
to weaken our Sea Power by dispersion. The one 
attempt to challenge it, off Jutland, was admittedly a 
failure. The unrestricted submarine campaign was the 
best commentary on the battle, since it clearly indicated 
that it was impossible to break the mechanism of our sea 
supremacy by means of surface craft. This campaign 
failed, as other efforts had failed, though it became 
sufficiently threatening to cause the Allies much incon- 
venience. But it could not prevent the war drifting 
all over the world. Without supreme Sea Power the 
successful campaigns in Africa would have been 
impossible. Kiao-Chow could not have been taken. 
We could not have entered Mosul and Aleppo. 
Impossible, too, the heroic failure of the Dardanelles. 
America could have done no more than show sympathy. 
We ourselves could not have struck these ‘‘ hammer 
blows.”’ 

The German military triumphs carried them to 
Lemberg and Brest in Hindenburg’s campaign of 1915, 
against a generalship which was at least as brilliant and 
would have triumphed if the mem had ever had a chance. 
Sukhalinoff has recently attempted to lay the blame 
of Russia’s defeat to the charge of a false strategy. The 
Grand Duke should have marched through Silesia 
instead of crossing the Carpathians. But what strategy 
could have been proof against such treachery and 
incompetence as undermined the front? Brussiloff and 
Ruszky still stand out with Ivanoff and Alexeieff among 
the great generals of history. But with Russia stricken 
down, the Allies’ first offensive, in Champagne, under 
Franchet d’Esperey and Pétain and the British at Loos 
was brought to a standstill, and Falkenhayn began his 
second Western offensive at Verdun, ‘and set the 
Austrians moving against the Italians from the Trentino. 
The Germans, like the Austrians, came near a great 
success before they could be checked. But Brussiloff 
on the southern part of the Eastern Front and Haig on 
the Somme gave the necessary relief. Rawlinson and 
Fayolle on the Somme pounded the Germans for months, 
and, in a campaign similar in all essential features to 
that of Verdun, achieved an immeasurably greater 
success. The retreat of spring, 1917, so much mis- 
understood at the time, is now admitted to be what we 
then described it, the belated dividend of the Somme; 
but no more. In itself it was no victory, and none of 
the generals on either s‘de had yet discovered the con- 
ditions of victory in positional warfare. The dilemma 
seemed to be: attack without bombardment, and the 
troops will be brought to bay before the enemy’s 
entanglements and annihilated; bombard heavily, and 
the defenders, advertised of the attack, will concentrate 
and take shelter until the bombardment is over. Sur- 
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prise seemed to be impossible. Yet in these fierce Allied 
attacks the enemy was being ground down, though at 
far too heavy a price to the attackers. The third Allied 
offensive in 1917 was fought on this old discredited 
model, and it was not until Germany discovered the 
solution at Riga and Caporetto that light appeared. 
The second part of the strategy w.th which Germany 
entered the war succeeded. Russia fell out of the 
conflict. Korniloff’s abortive offensive, just before the 
end, really hastened her disruption. 

But though the siege lines were broken on one side 
the position was not essentially changed. . The Caparetto 
advance was at length stemmed, and meanwhile the 
British (at Cambrai) had improved upon the method of 
achieving surprise. Hindenburg and Ludendorff, now in 
charge, had already put Roumania out of the war. They 
now made a final attempt to deal with the heart of the 
problem. But though the March offensive, through the 
shortsightedness of Whitehall, nearly achieved a 
decisive success, the Germans showed themselve unable 
to grasp as far as they reached. The blow at the coast 
was an anti-climax. The May offensive achieved a great 
success ; but already at Chateau-Thierry a new condition 
had made its presence felt. America was determined to 
end the war this year despite the doubts of Foch. That, 
indeed, was the ré/e of the Allied armies from the 
beginning. Sea Power makes its pressure felt slowly. 
The Allied Armies had to contain and so deal with the 
enemy in the field that the war should not dreg on until 
almost the whole world was in ruins. To prove that with 
their help the war could be ended this year, the Ameri- 
cans at Chateau-Thierry achieved the incredible. They 
never equalled, much less surpassed, that effort. But 
they checked the Germans across the Marne. And they 
constituted an almost inexhaustible fund of reserves 
upon which Foch could rely. Foch delivered his check 
at Soissons, and the Germans were given no rest to 
recover and reform. Haig struck through the line 
towards another line of communications. Then Byng 
began to operate to the north. The true counter- 
offensive began at the end of September, and in four 
days almost the whole line was involved. But it was 
the British who drove the Germans from the Hindenburg 
lines with blow after blow, and at length came the 
collapse, for reasons we have discussed. 

The one great military figure of the war is that of 
Foch. He stands above all others. His skill and 
resolution saved the 2nd French Army in Lorraine, the 
9th on the Marne, the Allied Armies in Flanders, and 
at length the Allies in the whole area of the war. 
“War is a moral struggle,’”’ he had taught. H's con- 
duct of many battles proved it; and if we must rank 
the Army operations as essentially subsidiary to the 
effect of Sea Power in the military sphere, we must place 
both below the spirit that inspired the Allies and carried 
them to victory not only over our recent enemies, but 
also over militarism as a theory and over all war. For 
in future a League of Nations will have the experience 
of the greatest war of history to prove that on its 
restrictive side it need only arrange a sufficient contain- 
ing force to deal with the possible armed force at the 
disposal of individual nations, and that with Sea Power 
it can exert all the pressure that is necessary. 





CAMOUFLAGED PROTECTION. 


THERE is something revolting in the sordid barter 
disclosed by Mr. George’s letter to Mr. Bonar 
Law, crossing as it does the majestic current of events 
that is transforming the face of Europe. The facts are 
nowise bettered by Mr. Law’s denial of the barter. 
Everybody knows that in the tragic occurrences of the 
war the business men have lost no opportunity. Huge 
profits have been made out of the public expenditure 
and the products of the consumer. From these sources 
have come the greater part of the vast sums loaned each 
year for a handsome rate of interest to the State. But 
these business classes, taking time by the forelock, deter- 
mined to make provision against the breaking-out of 
peace by utilizing the passions and emergencies of war 





to fasten a lasting policy of trusts and protection upon 
their countrymen. We need not here recite the various 
steps taken, from the Paris Economic Conference 
onward, in pursuance of this scheme. But now that 
peace has come suddenly, it has been found necessary to 
get the formal adhesion of Mr. George and his colleagues 
in the Coalition Government. The committal had to be 
taken in instalments, for it was necessary for Mr. George 
to keep contre] of as large a proportion as possible of 
the Liberals who still cli.g to the name Free Trader. 
Protectionists have had long practice in this art of piece- 
meal committal. They practised it in the early years 
of the Tariff Reform campaign upon the Artful Dodger 
who was then their titular leader. The terms they have 
now extorted from Mr. George may seem at first sight 
a flimsy foundation for a full protective tariff. Imperial 
preference, anti-dumping, and key industries do not 
appear to carry them far towards the goal. 

Closer inspection may serve to show that the price 
paid for protectionist support is worth more than it looks. 
For one of its chief advantages consists in that each of 
these concessions is accustomed to conceal itself under 
some other garb than protection. The purpose of 
preference is “ to promote the unity and development of 
the British Empire,’’ an obviously praiseworthy object. 
Anti-dumping legislation is directed against “ unfair 
competition,’’ while the safeguarding of “key indus- 
tries ’’ is essential to the safety of our country and its 
manufactures in a dangerous world. Some protection 
no doubt is incidental to thes2 patriotic policies. But it 
is quite a negligible feature of the great work of imperial 
and national reconstruction which the nation is called 
upon to undertake! In view of the magnitude of this 
new work, Mr. George brushes aside with a magnificent 
gesture of scorn ‘“‘ theoretic opinion about Free Trade or 
Tariff Reform.’’ Now Mr. Law and his friends will no 
doubt be quite prepared to let Mr. George call his 
surrender by any ingenious name he likes, provided he 
delivers the goods. 

Given thes: threo openings, they calculate to 
capture the fortress of Free Trade. ‘‘ A preference on 
existing duties and on any dutics which may subsequertly 
be impcsed ’’ does not mean for these merely a rise in 
the price of tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and w'nes from 
foreign countries, in order to renew thie loyalty of the 
Empire. It contemplates an arrangement of tariffs ard 
export duties by which the focds and raw materials of the 
Emp’re shall be conserved for the Empire. Much can 
also be achieved by ‘subsidized imperial transport, a 
policy to which Mr. George committed himself soon 
after entering the 1906 Government. Much can, of 
course, be done by Colonial administration, and the 
export duty upon vegetable oils leaving our tropical 
possessions for foreign ports is an important item in 
this imperial policy. Since the Empire sends us nothing 
that can be called manufactures, it follows that any 
really valid preferences must be for foods or for materials 
of manufacture. Now for some time to come no food 
tariff is likely to be impcsed by any country in view of 
the world shortage. It follows then that, if preference 
has any meaning, it must bs given for the materials or 
semi-manufactured goods, such as tin and copper ingots, 
lead, wood-pulp, sawn timber, dressed skins, leather, 
dyeing and tanning materials, that are needed for our 
manufactures. No doubt the idea is to secure for our 
manufactures a special pull upon the rich resources of 
our Empire during the lean years after the war, instead 
of pooling these resources for the eaual rationing of the 
world. If this be so, the policy will hardly serve to make 
our Empire popular with our Allies or other countries, 
hungry for supplies and starved by reason of a monopoly 
that reserves the wool and zinc of Australia, the hides 
of Canada, the oils and crude metals of our Colonies for 
the Mother Country. This reaching after the idea cf a 
self-sufficing Empire is a thoroughly short-sighted 
scheme. It is a vital necessity for our people to kave the 
freest access to all the markets of the world, to buy their 
foods and materials of manufacture and to sell their 
gocds. They cannot expect to have free and equal 
access to all foreign markets, if they close their imperial 
markets to foreign buyers and to foreign sellers. It is 
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particularly dangerous to develop this preferential policy 
at a time when the salvation of the world rests upon a 
League of Nations of which, as Mr. Wilson has so clearly 
pointed out, equality of economic opportunity is the 
corner-stone. 

No doubt a formal case can be made for treating the 
fiscal relations between parts of the same Empire as a 
merely domestic policy. But this view is wholly incon- 
sistent with the claims of our Dominions to be repre- 
sented at the Peace Congress, or as members of the 
League of Nations on their own account. The Empire 
cannot have it both ways. For purposes of foreign 
policy, including tariffs, it will have to make up its mind 
whether it is a unity or a multiplicity of countries. 
Apart from this political aspect of imperial preference, 
it seems evident that any substantial preference, 
inclusive of raw materials, will involve a general tariff, 
and will carry with it all the drawbacks which Protec- 
‘tion brings, especially to a nation like ours living so 
largely upon foreign markets. In the future we are 
called upon to increase greatly our export trade, so as 
to cover the financial losses of our foreign capital by the 
necessities of war-finance. How can we do this, if we 
handicap our manufacturers by restricted and dearer 
supplies of raw materials, the inevitable result of 
imperial preferences. 

The next of Mr. George’s protective measures 
masquerades as anti-dumping legislation. Is dumping— 
t.e., the selling of surplus stock for what it will fetch—a 
criminal offence? If so, every business man sometimes 
commits it. Does he injure the customers, who pay less 
for their goods than otherwise they would be called upon 
to pay? After all, production and trade exist for the 
consumer. If he gets good value, this gain more than 
offsets the profit which otherwise might be made by some 
businesses which in the higgling of the market are for 
the time being undersold. This is the commonsense of 
the matter. Nor is it upset by the statement that in 
some instances it may be a continuous process. In a Pro- 
tectionist country it may sometimes pay manufacturers, 
bound by cartel agreements, to sell dear to their own 
countrymen and cheaper to foreigners. But who are 
damaged by this system? If behind their tariff walls 
Americans or Germans impose excessive prices on their 
own consumers, and give ‘‘ bonuses’’ to the buyers in 
our Free Trade market, it is a substantial advantage, 
not only to our consuming public, but often, where the 
dumped goods are materials and machinery, to 
important trades in this country. There is an 
imaginary case where a dumping cartel might, by under- 
selling our trade for a season, kill that trade and recoup 
the cost of doing so, by charging monopoly prices 
afterwards. Tariff reformers often pretend that this is 
the usual object of the dumper. But they fail to produce 
any single instance where it has succeeded. It cannot 
succeed so long as we keep our markets open to the 
world’s supplies. The dangers, against which special 
measures might be legitimate, could only arise if we cut 
ourselves off from world competition by a tariff. 

Nor is protection needed for the “ key ’’ industries. 
Every process necessary to the production of important 
classes of commodities is a “ key’’ industry, in the sense 
that were it to collapse the whole trade would be 
endangered. To select a few instances, such as dyes, 
tungsten, magnetos, chemical apparatus, &c., in which 
the science of Germany gave those manufacturers a 
temporary advantage, is merely trifling with the funda- 
mentals of foreign trade. Unless we are able to become an 
entirely self-sufficing country, and are willing to pay the 
cost of refusing goods which other countries can make 
better or cheaper than we can, this talk of conserving 
key industries is pernicious nonsense. It is as important 
for us to get the best uses of science and technical skill 
from other countries, as it is to tap their superior natural 
resources for our gain. If Germany is not to be allowed 
either to “dump’”’ ordinary wares upon us and our 
Allies, or to sell for ordinary prices the sorts of goods in 
which she happens to excel, how in Heaven’s name is she 
to make restitution or to pay any sort of indemnity to 
the nations she has wronged? If we are still doomed to 
live in a world deliberately made dangerous by trade 





preferences and prohibitions, it is doubtless necessary to 
keep within our grasp adequate supplies of certain 
articles essential for purposes of defence. In that event 
not protection but State industries are the proper 
provision. Even so, we have to meet the insuperable 
danger that these “keys’’ of national defence will be 
continually changing with the advances of chemical and 
physical science, and that, whether we applied protection, 
prohibition, or State-production, we should probably find 
ourselves relying on the wrong “ keys’’ when the time 
of trial came. 

This country can less than ever dispense with the 
free importation of all the foods, materials, and manu- 
factured goods which it pays our skilled business men to 
buy abroad. Nor is this policy based upon a short-sighted 
separatist view of what is profitable. Everyone of these 
schemes to which Mr. George gives his assent is incon- 
sistent with and subversive of the new international 
order in a League of Nations which takes its stand upon 
equality of trading opportunities and the Open Door. 
Protectionists are the enemies of this new order. They 


. desire the maintenance of the selfish competition of 


nations for separate markets and conflicting spheres of 
development. That practice secretly laid the train for 
the great war from which we are emerging. World scarcity 
demands the largest and the freest co-operation for 
commercial and all other purposes among the peoples of 
this crushed and impoverished world. 








THE PROBLEM OF INDEMNITIES. 
(From a Financia, CorrESPONDENT.) 


Or all the wars in history this will certainly leave the 
most numerous and the hardest financial problems. 
Altogether apart from questions of indemnity, the debts 
of all the great European belligerents are now intoler- 
ably heavy. When accounts are closed, the British Debt 
will probably be eight or nine times as large as that 
which nearly submerged us a century ago after Water- 
loo. Yet from 1815 to 1846—a marked recovery began 
in the latter year—the average population of Great 
Britain was not much less than half what it is likely 
to be on an average of the next twenty years. The 
French Debt will be even heavier than ours in propor- 
tion to the wealth and population of France. In both 
British and French papers one frequently sees pre- 
posterous statements to the effect that Germany must 
be called upon to pay the whole war debt, and the 
London Chamber of Commerce has recently passed a 
resolution te that effect, with a clause explaining that 
otherwise our trade and prosperity will perish. Certainly 
hard times are ahead, and they will be especially hard 
if the United States claims back the loans, with which 
it has helped to finance and feed the Armies of the 
European associates. So I ask myself, Can either 
France or Great Britain count on any help from 
the United States? There is some hope, if we keep 
on good and friendly terms with our American asso- 
ciates, that America’s advances to the Allies (who, after 
all, have done most of the fighting), will be treated not 
as loans but as subsidies. There is a good precedent for 
this; for the advances which Great Britain made to her 
Allies in the Napoleonic Wars were never reclaimed, 
although our National Debt was then the heaviest in 
Europe. 

Then what about indemnities? A heavy toll of 
locomotives and waggons has been taken from Germany 
in the armistice itself. But the peace conditions provide 
that the enemy are to pay for the damage they have 
inflicted upon individuals by air, sea, and land. The 
present state of Germany and Austria does not hold out 
much hope that large indemnities are within the 
range of practical possibilities. If Germany could be 


policed by Allied armies for fifty years, something 
might be extorted. But nobody contemplates anything 
of the kind. The German War Debt is said to have 
mounted to 8,000 millions, or half the estimated capital 
and wealth of Germany before the war. If an indemnity 
of 1,000 millions sterling were demanded, how could it be 
paia? Ifthe German Government printed marks to that 
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amount and handed them over to the Allies, the paper 
would be practically worthless, for it would purchase 
nothing except in Germany, and in Germany there will 
be very little left to purchase. After the war of 1870-71, 
France was still a rich country, and with the help of 
bills in London, the French Government was able to pay 
the German Government an indemnity of 200 millions in 
a comparatively short space of time. 

But Germany is utterly exhausted, and there is no 
neutral country rich enough to help her, and if there 
were, help would not be forthcoming, for no one is likely 
to lend money to the German Government for any such 
purpose. Moreover, the difficulties have been enor- 
mously increased by the political upheavals in Germany 
and Austria. Our diplomatic. policy has already 
recognized the Czecho-Slovaks, who inhabit the two 
richest provinces of Austria, as our Allies, and the Jugo- 
Slavs in the south apparently claim a similar position. 
So, of course, do the Poles, and perhaps also the 
Ruthenians. To exact an indemnity from Allies is 
presumably out of the question. So that any substantial 
indemnity from Austria may be abandoned as hopeless. 
Again, Imperial Germany was a unit. But what will 
happen to the debt of Imperial Germany if the Empire 
breaks up into a loose federation of independent 
republics, each of which will start life in a starving and 
semi-starving condition? Here again the prospects of a 
large indemnity are gone. Thus, however one looks at: it, 
the prospects of obtaining a large indemnity are very 
poor indeed. One does not wish to argue for a 
moment that the German people ought not to be 
compelled to pay a substantial sum for the actual damage 
done in Belgium, which indeed they have agreed to do. 
Belgium is not asking for territory, and is entitled to 
as large an indemnity as Germany is able to pay. But 
whatever indemnities it is possible to exact should be 
levied promptly. The danger and mischief of a long 
occupation of German territory is tco obvious to need 
emphasis. As a financial authority of great experience 
said to me the other day :—“‘ It is bad policy to spend 
a pound in order to get eighteenpence.’’ We want to 
demobilize our Armies with all possible rapidity ; for the 
cost of maintaining them on anything like their present 
footing for many more months would be simply ruinous. 
The difficulty of borrowing increases every month. Yet 
our war expenditure cannot be much diminished until 
the Army is demobilized. 





A London Diary. | 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

“ Tus sinister election,’’ as Mr. Burns well calls it, 
drives on ; and so does the storm that gathers fast round 
the head of its contriver. The enthusiasm for him is 
not great; the bumper crop he hoped to reap looks like 
declining to a sodden, sapless wreck. Toryism, indeed, 
makes such hay as it can gather; but the country as a 
whole is in moral revolt. The election is utterly 
inconvenient, and that sets the business man against it. 
But all classes are sickened by the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the Army. Men are ashamed at the thought 
that not half the Army is likely to perform the act of 
citizenship which it alone has made possible. Even the 
Georgian Press does not respond to the orchestral hand. 
The Northcliffe papers strike a very dubious note; the 
“Times ’’ says a word for labor, and looks as if it might 
easily be turned into supporting it. In the Labor 
camp again, the tone is of irreconcileable hostility and 
vigorous resolve. ‘He has got his election; we have 
got our opportunity,’’ say the leaders. Its forces grow in 
unison with the movement of the hour It will 
certainly get the bulk of the Irish vote. It is the 
natural home of the intellectuals of the Left, of the 
younger Nonconformists, and of the younger clergy, 
sick of their leaders’ practical Atheism, their formalism 
and funk. If it holds together, strengthens its leader- 
ship, broadens its faith, and deepens its intellectual 
appeal, nothing can stay its advent to power. 





Tuus the situation, obscure last week, is now 
perfectly clear. Mr. George has sold his old party, and 
though he may contemplate the same fate for his new 
one, he has put the immediate government of Britain 
in the hands of the Tories. Their whips make no secret 
of the transaction. They present their terms to the 
Liberal who would like to have Coalitionist backing, or 
be rid of a threatened Unionist rival. These appear 
largely to hang on the fiscal question, questions 
of the war and the peace being eliminated. If the 
candidate subscribes to Mr. George’s three points of 
preference, “no dumping,’’ and protection for “ key’’ 
industries, he gets his clean bill of health. If not, it is 
refused. There is, as may be imagined, no corresponding 
pressure from the Liberal Whips. They make no 
approach to Unionist candidates to state their principles, 
fiscal or other, in return for Liberal support. The 
result of this one-sided action is that Unionist candi- 
dates wax and Liberal ones wane, while the pith and 
core of Liberalism is sucked away. The true process, 
therefore, is not the formation of a Coalition. It is the 
organization of a Tory Government and a Labor 
Opposition. 


Tue election is a fraud on the electorate. It 
gives them no power, for the character of the peace, 
which ought to have been submitted to Parliament, 
will not be disclosed to it. Nor can it be a test of 
opinion. The multiplicity of candidates must distract its 
eye and confuse its mind. Just as no man of sensitive 
honor would have asked for the national voice with the 
Army scattered abroad in a thousand camps and on a 
hundred lines of march, so no one with a political 
conscience would have called for it till he had secured 
Proportional Representation, or at all events the alterna- 
tive vote. In their absence the lists are a vision of 
sectarianism run mad. Asquithian Liberals, Coalition 
Liberals, out-and-out Georgians, Unionists, Nationalists, 
Sinn Feiners, National Party men, One-Man Business 
men, Discharged Soldiers, Vigilants, and an ever 
gathering host of nondescript cranks and ‘“ Indepen- 
dents ’’ raise a clamor of utter distraction. Could there 
be a more conclusive proof of Mr. George’s incapacity for 
government? The election is a picture of the chaos of a 
mind rich in expedients, empty of the essential form and 
substance of political thought. All the more is it a 
warning to the thinkers and workers to escape from this 
confusion, to unite, to consolidate, to MAKE A PARTY OF 
THE FUTURE, and devote to its service every gft of 
constructive imagination they possess. That is why I, 
for one, shall vore Lazor. 


As for Liberalism, it is hard hit. Mr. George has 
torpedoed the ship, but the younger, abler, more 
independent men will survive, for good candidates, with 
personalities and a creed, and able to show records 
of diligent service, can usually meet an attack by the 
interests. The difficulty of Liberalism is that the world 
has suddenly got beyond its medium outlook, its essen- 
tially middle-class point of view. It is the idea of the com- 
munity of workers which now runs like flame through 
the veins of European society. Yet there should be a 
bold Liberal advance to meet it. I suggest a Radical 
programme, to run on some such lines as these: 


1. Interrational Politics. Universal disarmament, 
with no Conscription, open diplomacy, and a 
standing Council of Nations, interpreting an inter- 
national labor code, and charged with the permanent 
preservation of peace. 

2. Home Politics. The national control of the land 
and its supporting industries of mines, transport, and 
electrical power. This last change should make the six- 
hour working day possible. A great educational pro- 
gramme to follow on this nationalization of leisure. 
This would in time create an equality of opportunity. 
This in turn must involve a rise in the character of 
labor, open to it the direction of capital, and thus 
raise both its status and its reward. 

3. Finance. The capital levy. 

4. Ideal Aim. The final realization of equality as 
the basis of the democratic State. 
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Tue full scheme of Mr. George’s peace trap for 
Liberals has now been disclosed. It is ons of ingenious 
duplicity. The Liberals who met him on Tuesday week 
did not, of course, know that ten days earlier he had 
made his deal with the Tories, and that the ardent Free 
Trader of November 12th was the pledged Protectionist 
of November 2nd. This fact only leaked out at 
the Tory meeting of Saturday. But by that time 
cajolery had done its work. The Liberal tlag could be 
hauled down and the Jolly Roger run up. The enthusiasts 
of Tuesday (or some of them) then realized that at the 
time he was addressing them Mr. George wanted, not 
free adherents but pledge-bound items. So far as I can 
gather, the utmost recklessness has been shown in the 
treatment of Liberal candidates. In fact, the Tory 
strategy is to treat “ Tory ’’ and “ Coalitionist ”’ as almost 
identical terms, and to require Liberals to abjure their 
Free Trade principles, and renounce that fount of all 
evil, the National Liberal Federation. Thus the whole 
conjuror’s trick has been played, and the property of 
Liberals handed over before their eyes to the Tory caucus 
and the Tariff Reform League. 


Ir should be clearly understood that Mr. George’s 
attack is not merely on Liberal candidates but on the 
right of local choice and representation. That appears 
from the treaty between Captain Guest and the Tory 
Whips, the open clauses of which were disclosed in 
the Bonar Law letter. While Mr. George was posing as 
a Liberal pur sang, Liberal seats had be2n allo- 
cated to Tories, withovt any reference either to 
the local Liberal Association or, in some cases, to 
the candidate or member. He had not even had notice 
to quit. He simply found the new man in possession. 


It mattered nothing whether the victims were 
soldiers in the field, or even supporters of the 
Coalition. The case of Mr. Patrick Hastings at 


Ilford is, however, a capital one. The constituency 


is new. The Liberal Association chose Mr. 
Patrick Hastings. Mr. Hastings found difficulties, an 
“ atmosphere,” the evidence of “ something wrong.’’ So 


he repaired to 12, Downing Street, and was there in- 
formed that under the deal his seat had been promised to 
the Unionists, and that to a Unionist it must go. The 
Liberal Association were not consulted; nor was Mr. 
Hastings asked what his own attitude to the Coalition 
might be. His place had been trafficked away behind his 
back and that of the people of Ilford. 


Mr. Wison’s visit to Europe and England—he is to 
stay at Buckingham Palace as the King’s guest—is a 
great but an anxious event. Probab'y the President 
does not realize how strong he is with the leaders of 
European and British democracy, and how much the 
future of internationalism hangs on his act and word. 
The men and women who thus think about him a!so realize 
the peril of c'ose personal contact between his idealism 
and the compromises of European politics, the tangle of 
national controversies, the ovarticularist plans of 
Foreign Office specialists. His fourteen points are a true 
charter of liberation for the world. But from this or 
that quarter attempts will certainly be made to whittle 
them down. Mr. Wilson will not, I imagine, attend 
the Peace Conference. If he did he would have to speak 
as it were from a dais—that is to say he would be at 
once isolated from the European delegates and raised 
above them. But he must come into the preliminary 
discussions at which the Conference will be “ made.’’ 
Here is the danger. The President will meet some men 
who do not care a fig for the Leacue of Nations. He 
will encounter others who are resolved on a peace of an 
entirely different character. The danger of such 
pressure, exercised at short range on a man of Mr. 
Wilson’s strong temperament and firmly conceived 
ideas, is evident. One must hope that a firm asso 
ciation of American and British policy will relieve it. 


Ir is sad to think of Mr. Burns as out of the next 
House of Commons, though not, I hope, out of the next 





but one, which will soon come, and will be the real 
Parliament. With all h's faults, he is a noble Roman, 
and his letter to the people of Battersea is a lesson in 
political independence. But surely the Battersea Labor 
Party have made a bad mistake. They asked Mr. Burns 
not merely to adhere to the Labor Party, but to obey 
its Whips, and sign its Constitution. They had no right 
to prescribe any such form of allegiance. In its earlier 
form the Labor Party’s Constitution compelled its 
candidates to follow the directions of its Parliamentary 
whips. The condition was soon found to be intolerable, 
and was abandoned. Why was it revived in Mr. Burns’s 
case? The party should have been proud to have him 
on his own terms. He and Keir Hardie will always 
remain the two great characters that the Labor movement 
has thrown up, and the spirit of the Shorter Catechism 
ill suits the hour when the Labor Party makes its 
catholic appeal to the nation. 


. Mr. J. A. Hosson’s candidature for the United 
Universities is one of the most interesting of the personal 
events of the election. I should have thought that any 
English University would be proud to have Mr. Hobson 
for its member. Mills’s title, “The Saint of 
Rationalism,’’ would fit him almcst equally well, for no 
man of his time has lived a life more consecrated to the 
service of honest thought. ‘‘ Democrat’’ is a much 
abused word. But it belongs of right to Mr. Hobson. 
Only once or twice in a generation of men is such a 
defence of democracy made as he has supplied, or the 
cause of the people arrayed more finely in colors drawn 
from a full mind and a generous heart. 


I see that the “Saturday Review’’ suggests that 
its new party of George-Bonar Law & Co. should be 
called the Optimists. I should have thought Optionists 
would be nearer the mark. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Petters. 





THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


Ever and again we have, as it were, to turn upon our 
minds and ins'st that they should once more attempt the 
task of realizing the colossal changes which are being 
wrought in the old familiar Europe. New states, new 
conditions, new men have arisen with an abrupt sudden- 
ness which does not so much leave the imagination agasp, 
as the stock phrase has it, as make the imagination lax 
and unable to make the leap from the old to the new. 
Germany is a Socialist Republic, and on the way to 
becoming a federation of Socialist Republics. Perhaps 
the average German is hardly more alive to this incred- 
ible transformation than we. Perhaps he rubs his eyes 
as he reads the familiar police-orders signed by the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Committee, and goes his orderly 
way troubled by the thought that it must be all a dream. 
It must appear a dream. As far as we can tell, the 
German Revolution has been a characteristically German 
piece of work. All the epithets wh‘ch are typical of 
German activity apply to it. Apparently it has been 
ruhig: it has been sachlich: it has been planmassiq. 
The officials seem to be hard at work in their familiar 
bureaux. The orders of the new police-presidents seem 
to be as uncompromis‘ng, as detailed, and as peremptory 
as those of the old. Not that it is the old firm under 
a new name. The miraculous element in the whole 
affair lies in the apparent reality of the moral 
change. Suddenly and seriouslv, the whole population 


cf Germany seems to have realized that it had been 
outrageously deceived, involved in a colossal blunder, 
and that there was no time to lcse in cutting adrift from 
the mad, bad past. 

One feels that it has all been done at the word of 
command ; but that is merely because we are inclined 


The German people has 


to mistake causes for effects. 
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an incredible capacity for organized action. Instinc- 
tively, at a crisis, though left without a word of 
command, it acts as though it had one. And it has one. 
The instinct for democracy has been added to the 
instinct for organization ; and the result is the instinctive 
word of self-command, democratic organization. The 
two Socialist parties whom one had imagined separated 
by an opposition so bitter that it could not be mollified, 
coalesce by a natural movement, less by their own 
volition than by the determination of the people whose 
representatives they are. The peace and war issue 
belongs to the past; the question is how to organize a 
better future. The superb organization of the old Social 
Democratic Party reasserts itself everywhere, and the 
extremists are driven out to wander in the wilderness, 
shut out by the iron wall of a general determination 
that there shall be no Bolshevism in Germany. There is 
a universal acceptance of the fact that the new order 
must be, because the old order has failed, and a 
universal will that the new order shall be as good and 
as thorough as German industry and application can 
rake it. 

The general revolutionary movement in Germany 
was precipitated from Bavaria. It is a curious and 
important fact that the first German social republic was 
proclaimed in Bavaria; curious, because the institution 
of the Monarchy was nowhere more genuinely popular 
in Germany than in Bavaria; important, because the 
Bavarian movement obviously established the type for 
the revolutionary movement throughout the Empire. 
The outbreaks in Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Hamburg 
preceded it in point of time; but they were purely naval 
in origin and had no constructive purpose. They were 
successful mutinies rather than political movements. 
The Bavarian movement was, on the other hand, 
deliberate and constructive from the first. Eisner, the 
Independent Socialist, who led it, and is now the pro- 
visional President of the Bavarian republic, a man whose 
clearness of head and political ability are alike notable, 
explained the motives which caused him to set 
revolution in motion at that particular time. They were 
two. The first was to safeguard Bavaria against the 
catastrophe which had overtaken German Austria, and 
would have overtaken Bavaria if the ‘“ madness of 
national defence ’’ had been persisted in. A new and 
stable government, based on the people’s confidence, had 
to be established before demobilization began. Secondly, 
he believed that after the establishment of a genuinely 
democratic government, headed by men who had con- 
sistently opposed the war, Germany would secure greater 
favor in President Wilson’s sight than through a govern- 
ment which retained any elements of “the old gang.’’ 
“We are arming Germany for the League of Nations.’’ 
In other words, it was a peaceful revolution, deliberately 
planned—and it is pretty certain that. distinguished 
Bavarian Radicals like Edgar Jaffé were in the plot a 
full week before it was actually carried out—in order to 
avoid a violent revolution when the soldiers returned, 
and to secure for Germany a real standing in the League 
of Nations. Moreover, from the first, Eisner insisted on 
the inclusion of the Majority Socialists in the Govern- 
ment, and in his opening speech to the provisional 
Parliament he expressed the hope that the example of 
Socialist reunion would be followed throughout the 
Empire. 

We are inclined to believe that when the history 
of the transformation of Central Europe comes to be 
written, the ‘‘new model’’ revolution in Bavaria will 
be the real starting-point of a philosophic narrative. 
Perhaps history will discover other motives in addition 
to those confessed by Eisner, and among them may be 
found a popular determination to avoid the disruption 
of Germany by any dynastic intrigues between the 
Wittelsbachs and the Quai d’ Orsay, for example. The 
point to which we need to hold fast at present is that the 
movement was constructive in conception and moderate 
in execution. The alliance of the Catholic peasantry 
and the liberal 7ntelligentsia was deliberatelv sought and 
gained. The whole movement was as methodical and 
as satisfactory as a Hindenburg retreat. 

When one turns to the diverse spectacle presented 





by the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, one has by 
comparison some idea of the vast euergy for good which 
resides in the German people. One can see that the 
centripetal force liberated by such a movement as that 
in Bavaria cannot fail to pull German-Austria into the 
German Republic. But there is more, much more than 
this in the Bavarian example. The peaceful transforma- 
tion of Germany which it promises will make inevitable 
political constellations quite other than those which 
have been created by the war. We do not doubt, for 
instance, that it means the death-blow to the heady 
dream of an anti-German Slav confederation from 
Danzig to Trieste. As far as the Czechs are concerned, 
it is certain that within a comparatively short 
time they will establish relations with the German 
Republic. There may be some friction in the case of 
the German Bohemians for a while; but if the Czechs 
are reasonably tactful in their approaches there is no 
solid reason why the German population in Bohemia 
should not accommodate itself, under international safe- 
guards, to remaining in the Bohemian state. The 
economic arguments against separation are considerable. 
German Bohemia has become the industrial heart of the 
country, and its manufactured products have a practical 
monopoly of the Bohemian markets, which will hardly 
be compensated by the sentimental satisfaction of 
having joined new Germany. If the Czechs would only 
put their case to the Germans reasonably—-and perhaps 
now that their chief end is achieved, they will do so— 
instead of resurrecting remote historical claims, the 
geographic combined with the economic argument may 
quite well prove irresistible. 

Nor will new Germany have any real points of 
conflict with Jugo-Slavia. Those of the past were 
artificially created. It suited an aggressive Imperialism 
to fill the hot-heads of the insignificant German popula- 
tion of Carniola with the belief that its mission was to 
keep open a door for Germany on the Adriatic. But the 
imaginary mission was never taken seriously by the bulk 
of the population of German Austria. There is no earthly 
reason for any conflict of sentiment or interest between 
the South Slavs and Germany. The South Slavs have 
never had any grievances against the Germans; and 
sensible Germans have been anxious to be friends with 
the South Slavs. But the case is different between the 
Germans and the Magyars. The Magyar blockade of 
German Austria will not easily be forgotten. It has been 
a very different affair from the Czech blockade, which 
the Germans have in their inmost hearts regarded as a 
legitimate measure of warfare. The Magyars, on the 
other hand, made use of their position as allies and 
partners in the war (which was largely of their making) 
to bleed German-Austria white. There is no doubt that 
the average German feels far more kindly towards the 
Czechs, whom he admires and with whom he has many 
sympathies, than the Magyar, and the German will not 
hesitate, if necessity arises, to make common cause with 
the Slav against the Magyar. We may remember Kurt 
Eisner’s words: “ We are preparing Germany for the 
League of Nations.’’ South Slavs, Czechs, and Germans 
will all be prepared 

The principal recalcitrants to the new order are the 
Italians and the Magyars. One day we shall be able to 
write as we feel concerning the behavior of Italy, and we 
shall enlarge on the theme suggested by the names: 
Botzen, Meran, Fiume, and Cattaro. But we do not 
believe that Italy’ s action will prevent a just democratic 
order based upon international sanctions. However 
much the ignorant and malignant may blaspheme, inter- 
nationalism is gaining adherents every day, even in what 
remains of the old Chancelleries; for it is become an 
elemental fact and an elemental necessity. Even for the 
solution of the most immediate problems of Europe it is 
necessary. There is no other practical means of solving 
the questions of food, finance, cr natienal minorities. 
But the question springs from a deeper source than the 
impulse to satisfy practical needs. The victory of 
democracy has outrun the victory of the democracies. 
About the decision of the German peoples to 
build up the future will crystallize the deter- 
mination of Europe. Already the Germans seem to see 
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their national mission as international, and their destiny 
in leading the world in the art of peace-government. We 
dare not lag behind. 





A WORD FROM BURKE. 


THe Nortuciirre-BoTTroMLey Press has no words bad 
enough for the Party System. ‘‘ What a game it all is! ”’ 
hiccups the Tribune of the People; and ‘‘ The case for 
maintaining a Coalition is overwhelming,’’ exclaims the 
Carmelite House Peer. The argument underlying these 
declamations is not new. It insists ‘‘ that all political 
connections are in their own nature factions; and that 
the rule for forming administrations is mere personal 
ability, rated by the judgment of this cabal upon it, and 
taken by drafts from every division and denomination 
of public men.’’ The present Ministry is an example 
of the results to be expected from this principle of 
selection ; and the motive for the attack upon the rival 
theory—on which Parliamentary government, as we 
have hitherto known it, is based—is obvious. A General 
Election is imminent: and the Arch Cabinet-maker, 
outside the Cabinet, desires a new lease of power. Who 
is to be Prime Minister is a secondary consideration. It 
is Mr. Lloyd George to-day ; it may be Mr. Bottomley, 
‘John Bull’’ prophesies, to-morrow. It may even be 
Mr. Pemberton Billing, or Mrs. Dacre Fox. What is 
essential is that he, or she, shall be docilis magistro, and 
come promptly to heel. 

A hundred and fifty years ago a similar attempt 
was made to discredit the Party System, substituting for 
it an extra-Parliamentary group, or inner Cabinet, 
known as the King’s Friends. Its mischievous nature 
was exposed by the greatest of English political thinkers. 
The Long Parliament resolved that no one should be 
employed in the public service ‘‘ unless this House be 
satisfied of his godliness.’’ It is to be wished that no 
one could be admitted to Parliament, to office, to the 
profession of teaching or to that of journalism, till he 
had satisfied a Board of Triers that he possessed a com- 
petent knowledge of the writings of Edmund Burke. 

Much of the ‘‘ Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents ’’ (1770) might have been written—and 
ought to be read—to-day; the argument may be para- 
phrased and applied to current events. That connection 
and faction are equivalent terms is, it urges, an opinion 
which has been carefully inculcated at all times by 
unconstitutional statesmen: the depositaries of power 
dislike opposition. But an opposition represents 
principles which, while at a given time we may not desire 
to see them exclusively dominant, society cannot afford 
to lose sight of. While, when a Ministry is distrusted, 
the possibility of an alternative administration is a 
condition of the public safety, which is imperilled if any 
one man be /’homme nécessaire. And this means con- 
nection. ‘‘When bad men combine, the good must 
associate; else they will fall one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.’’ The break-up of 
the Liberal Party organization, and the inaction of the 
Liberal leaders has done much to discourage Liberalism, 
which, it appears, has ceased for the time being to be 
a force in public affairs. For it is not enough in a 
situation of trust in the Commonwealth that a man 
means well to his country. ‘‘ When the public man 
omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of 
his trust almost as much as if he had formally betrayed 
it. It is surely no very rational account of a man’s life 
that he has always acted right; but has taken special 
care to act in such a manner that his endeavors could 
not possibly be productive of any consequence.”’ 

That faction is a danger in party politics is true. 
But ‘‘ where duty renders a critical situation a necessary 
one, it is our business to keep free from the evils 
attendant upon it, and not to fly from the situation 
itself.’’ Connections in politics are essentially necessary 
for the full performance of our public duty; and only 
accidentally liable to degenerate into faction. Their 
abuse can be avoided, and its possibility is no argument 
against their use. Ancient legislators regarded 
neutrality in party politics as a species of ¢neivisme ; in 





Rome the joint tenure of office gave rise to a relation— 
necessitudo sortis—which continued for life. In one of 

the most fortunate periods of our own history the 

country was governed by a connection, the great Whig 

combination which brought about the Revolution of 

1688, and settled the succession in the House of Hanover. 

To declaim against party as such is sophistry. 

“Party is a body of men united for promoting by their 

joint endeavors the national interest upon some 

particular principle in which they are all agreed.’’ Such 

an association will, no doubt, endeavor to put its- 
members into a condition which will enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution with the assistance 
of the power and authority of the State. As this power 
is attached to certain situations, it is their duty to 
contend for these situations ; they are not at liberty for 
private considerations to accept offers of power in which 
the whole body is not included; nor to suffer themselves 
to be led, or controlled, or overbalanced in office or in 
council by those who contradict the very fundamental 
principles on which their party is formed, and even those 
upon which every fair connection must stand. These 
considerations are fatal to government by coalition. The 
cant of Not men, but measures is a charm by which a 
political adventurer may get loose from every honorable 
engagement. ‘‘ What shall we think of him who never 
differed from a certain set of men until the moment they 
lost their power, and who never agreed with them in a 
single instance afterwards? Would not such a coinci- 
dence of interest and opinion be rather fortunate? 
Would it not be an extraordinary cast upon the dice 
that a man’s connections should degenerate into faction 
precisely at the critical moment when they lose their 
power, or he accepts a place?’’ De te fabula narratur. 

The parallel is unmistakable ; Burke had not before 
him the perfect image of the demagogue as we have, 
though he had him in his mind’s eye. 

But the question is not one of individuals: the root 
of the mischief lies further back. If there exists among 
us such a faction as Burke describes—a connection not, 
like that of the historical English parties, licit and 
avowed, but unconstitutional and secret ; composed not, 
as in the time of George III., of the King’s friends, but 
of unofficial persons exercising power without responsi- 
bility, who can be called to account neither by the 
Crown, nor by Parliament, nor by the electorate; with 
a finger in every pie and an ear at every keyhole, making 
and unmaking administrations, controlling the Press, 
manipulating public opinion, appealing to the worst 
elements in the body politic—its ignorance, its suspicion, 
its hatred, its envy, its unreasoning fear—the situation 
is one of danger. Nothing but a firm combination of 
public men against this body, and that, too, supported 
by the hearty concurrence of the people at large, can 
possibly get the better of it. A General Election is a 
kill or cure remedy; a weapon which may recoil upon 
those who employ it for particular and private ends; for 
“‘the virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons 
consists in its being the express image of the feelings of 
the nation It will not suffer that last of evils 
to predominate in the country; men without popular 
confidence, public opinion, natural connection, or 
mutual trust, invested with all the powers of govern- 
ment.’’ 

Control, and the Redress of Grievances—these are 
the special functions of Parliament. Of late these 
functions have shared in the temporary eclipse of that 
august body, which has sat to register dec'sions arrived 
at outside it, and has done so with little freedom of 
debate. In a time of supreme national peril this may 
have been the lesser of two evils; but it is an evil, and 
it is not to be tolerated a day longer than the necessity 
endures. The first and most essential duty of the new 
Parliament will be to reassert and resume the exercise 
of its authority over Ministers, over departments, over 
finance and patronage ; to vindicate at once the liberty 
of the subject and the supremacy of the law. For these 


things are the foundations of States—whether or no we 
accept the common sense philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, which spoke of them, loosely perhaps, but 
intelligibly, as the Rights of Man, 
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THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
WANDERING in disconsolate isolation among the 
triumphing crowds, one is the prey to a subtle despair. 
Life, or what seems to be life, is passing out of our 
grasp. We remember that in the remote August days 
four years ago, we were thrilled by the common emotion. 
We were a part of the nation, while with a sickening 
premonition we watched the Highlanders swinging past 
the Green Park on their way to something unknown 
and terrible. With their rhythm some nobility of valor 
and high resolve in ourselves kept time: In the set face 
of those who watched with us, we could read the work- 
ings of our own emotion. We were not outcast: then. 

To-day we are. Somewhere, in a manner and time 
which we seek forlornly to discover, the contact has been 
suapped. We are glad that the slaughter of man by 
his brother has ended; but our gladness, though pro- 
found, is not spontaneous. A stern effort of the mind 
is needed to acknowledge that even this cause of satis- 
faction really exists. It is as though we had once more 
to steel our imaginations and bend our flinching minds 
as we once did in order to understand that fellow-men 
in their thousands were being murdered and mutilated 
day after day. The process of understanding was long 
and terrible; yet we feel that the effort to respond to 
the swrsum corda will be as long, and may be more 
terrible still. We have reason to rejoice and cannot 
rejoice. 

Being what we are, we seek to understand ourselves. 
It is not the memory of our dead which weighs us down. 
To that burden we are accustomed and to the knowledge 
that we shall carry it with us to the end. A part, how 
great we do not know, of our soul is become for ever 
numbed and insentient. But with what remains we 
feel, and we feel no joy. It may be that it was through 
the friends who are dead that the roots of our being 
found their way into the common life. Through them 
our personality may have been extended and touched by 
the general emotions. Now they have been severed, and 
we are left to live to ourselves, or to die. 

The tree whose roots have been severed does not 
always die. There are some which grow greater 
strength. Even though it should prove to be only the 
saving illusion, we shall believe that our present isolation 
reveals us stronger than we were. Not that we desire 
it in order to manifest our strength. There is no man 
who, being isolated in a crowd of his rejoicing fellows, 
does not desire to be one with it. But now we are 
prepared for the isolation; we are armed and nerved 
against it. We make a virtue of our grim necessity. 
And we know that it is not the loss of our friends that 
has brought the grim necessity upon us. 

The horror of the crowd has seized upon us. Like 
men who stand on a crumbling island in the midst of a 
raging sea, we have watched the spume and scum borne 
always to the summit of the angriest and most menacing 
wave. We have seen a Northcliffe and a Bottomley 
become the spiritual leaders of a people to which we 
once belonged; we have seen the reluctant people of 
America become fanatical for war, and all but disown 
the President whose authority alone gave to the last 
year of the struggle some element of its old moral 
significance ; we have seen the people of Germany wait 
for the shock of defeat to turn their rulers who brought 
this ordeal upon the world. The war which was fought 
to make the world safe for democracy, the cynic in us 
argues, has ended by making democracy a danger to the 
world. The autocracies have crumbled, it is true; in 
the struggle for existence they have revealed themselves 
the weaker social units. But whether democracy has 
triumphed by virtue of more than the surplus of brute 
strength that comes from a greater elasticity, this we 
do not know. To believe it, we must make an act of 
faith. 

It is precisely this act of faith in democracy which 
the war has made hard, if not impossible for us. What 
has been the attitude of democracy to Russia? Here 
was a giant nation, utterly exhausted by war, which had 
in a supreme effort thrown off the chains of a tyranny 
which had been a byeword among the peoples of the 


world. Yet democracy treated it just as autocracy had 





done, as a soulless instrument of war. Had England 
been Prussia herself, she could not have been more ruth- 
less and cruel. And who will dare to say with conviction 
that our treatment of the new-born German democracy 
will be otherwise? The greatest height of generosity 
which we have yet reached is to insist that Germany must 
be fed in order to work—for us. We propose to act as 
the slave-owner acted in the good old days, to keep body 
and sou! together in order that the last: ounce of labor 
may a extracted. Would autocracy have acted other- 
wise 

The evidence does not justify a faith in modern 
democracy ; it justifies only the belief that it is actually 
the strongest form of social organism that has yet been 
evolved. And the triumph of the stronger in the 
struggle for existence can be made the occasion of pro- 
found rejoicing only by those who are prepared to swear 
that whatever is is good. This may be a subject for 
acquiescence, but surely not for exultation. It may be 
part of the immanent purpose that all those things 
which we were accustomed to call good should perish 
out of the world, or disappear for a season as long as our 
lifetime, but the purpose itself is not what we call good. 
A victory which preys upon its own vitals is hardly 
victory. Yet what was the vague thing we fought to 
win but the opportunity for those freedoms of thought 
and speech and act which we have sacrificed in the effort 
to victory? Now, the very leisure in which alone they 
come to flower is to be denied to us and our children. 
To meet the interest on their war-debts, the belligerent 
peoples will have on a modest calculation to work twice 
as hard as they worked before the war; and they had 
little enough leisure, in all conscience, then. 

And if we say the battle has been fought and the 
victory won for distant posterity, it may be answered 
that perhaps distant posterity will curse us for our pains. 
It may still, in the third or fourth generation, be paying 
for this victory with its blood, shed_not with violence, 
but slowly drained away in factories where speeding- 
up has reached the limit of the endurable. It might be 
credible that we have secured posterity, if we had the 
sure knowledge that a mighty effort would be made to 
assert the slumbering conscience of the world in the 
establishment of peace. If this peace were to be based 
on the justice of fraternity instead of the justice of 
retribution, on the new covenant, instead of the old; if 
the high resolve that this should be the war to end wars 
were made good in act; if by some splendid assertion 
of humanity complete disarmament were achieved; if 
these things were to be, then there might be room for 
confidence. If we could only believe in such an act of 
liberation, then we could believe in many other things 
besides. But who will deny that the possibility of these 
ideals has diminished during the war? As the flood of 
hatred has ebbed on the one side, it has mounted on the 
other. And even were this burden removed ideal 
remedies such as those which will alone give us back the 
old expectations are not applied by the scratch of a 
diplomatic pen. For these renunciations young minds 
and young wills are necessary; and they have been 
hurled by their thousands unto nothingness. Few indeed 
remain of those who of their own free will dared every- 
thing for a future that was denied them ; the old spirit 
did not, could not last. Its place has been taken by a 
lesser, but still valuable, thing, the horror of the war 
in those who have endured it. The champions of the 
positive ideal have perished ; but the force of the negative 
ideal might still be drawn upon to shape the world anew. 
There are those who would say this thing and that thing 
shall not be again. But their voices are to be stopped 
lest they should disturb the settlement, and should de- 
clare that our modern Cleon is not the very pinnacle of 
the democratic ideal. 

We wander on disconsolate in the crowd. Not all 
these doubts are present to our mind in forms so acute 
as they now bear. But in the past they have risen one 
by one against our hope ; they have torn away belief after 
belief, leaving wounds that ache dully within us. Only 
when we try to distinguish amid the general pain do we 
remember what each particular intolerable and in- 
credible happening was; only by long thinking can we 
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realise that once our faith was so great that it could 
have moved mountains. To its slow decrease we have 
steeled ourselves; we have heard the verdict, that we 
were dreamers, and we have tightened our hearts, and 
cannot expand them again. Like sick men who have 
learnt to live from a trickle of air in their lungs, we are 
stifled, even though we are told the air blows free once 
more. 
“Nous avons cru en trop de choses, 
Nous hommes de peu de foi.” 


And while we reach timidly back into the past to 
discover the sequence of our wounds, and to remember 
what once we were, we begin to wonder why we 
were amazed. We should have known that it would 
be thus. And so in the last resort we find 
in ourselves so much at least of faith, that we 
wonder at its absence. A small seed, in truth, but the 
birds of the air might one day again make their nests in 
the branches of the tree which could grow out of it. A 
seed so tried and tested should produce a toughish plant. 
There is some logic, after all, in our saving illusion. 





Heticrs to the Editor. 





THE KING AS PRESIDENT. 


Sirz,—The letter from Mr. D. A. Wilson in your issue of 
October 26th, urging the necessity for a transformation of the 
British governing system to that of a republic, deserves more 
attention than it has received in your columns. Will you, 
therefore, permit me to support his thesis by adding a few 
points? , ~ 

With all that he says, I am, of course, in cordial agreement. 
Realising that the transformation would involve the whole 
Empire—the question arises: Would the Empire object? I 
think not. Australia is known already to the whole world as 
a “Commonwealth,” and South Africa and Canada are certainly 
not less democratic. As we have already announced, our agree- 
ment with the rest of the Allies that the territories which have 
been rescued from Turkish misgovernment shali be autonomous, 
there can be no objection to the application of the same principle 
to Egypt and India. The whole civilised world is fast moving 
towards democratic government; the European tyrants have 
gone, and republicanism is the accepted new order. Why, then, 
should Britain, of all the nations, refrain from following suit? 
The name “ Empire ’’ would automatically cease, and we should 
be known as ‘‘ The British Commonwealth.”” Since we are the 
people who most pride ourselves on holding the most democratic 
ideas and having the most democratic institutions in the world, 
what bus.ness have we with any name or system which connotes 
the antithesis of democracy as ‘‘ Empire ’’ unquestionabiy does? 

In your footnote to Mr. Wilson’s letter I rather thought 
that you sneered at the suggestion that he made. ‘That, Sir, 
was unworthy of your reputation as a democratic leader. I 
was but a youth in those far-off days of the South African War, 
but I clearly remember your fervent denunciation of anything 
savouring of Imperialism and its corollary—Empire. I am 
still a disciple of Democracy, and my faith has not wavered as 
I have grown older—rather has wisdom deepened my devotion 
to the ideal. I cannot forget those memorable words of our 
John Morley of those days: ‘‘I do not like the name Imperialist : 
it conveys ideas of mastery over unwilling populations.’’ Surely 
in these modern days when Democracy is rapidiy in the 
ascendant, and is nearly at its zenith, it ill-behoves us, of all 
peoples of this earth, to continue longer to maintain an archiac 
and detested system of Goverament. The number of nations in 
the world to-day who can be termed Imperialist could be counted 
on one hand; and, irony of ironies, Brita‘n wou.d appear to be 
likely to be the last of the Monarchies and the Empires! The 
idea is hardly credible, especially after the last four years, and 
more so after the last four weeks. Furthermore, I am confident 
that, instead of weakening the “‘ bonds of Empire,” the proposed 
change would have the opposite effect—nay, it is possible that, 
at no distant date, as history is calculated, the great American 
Commonwealth would be united with the Mother Country, an@ 
her offspring in a greater Commonwealth of Anglo-Saxons. 
What a vista the idea unfolds for us, indeed! 

We need not assume, either, Sir, that Lloyd George would 
be the first president of the British Republic. Why not King 
George V. (uncrowned, of course) as President for the term of 
his natural life? As our King is well aware of the trend of 
modern thought in the Empire, as well as in the world outside, 
I am confident that he would not be averse from the idea. 
Who, then, would oppose? 

Sir, the age in which we now live is a new one in all 
conse‘ence ; and it was bit a truism which the late Lester Ward 
—America’s greatest Sociologist—expressed when he wrote 
many years ago: “‘ Institutions once formed must either change 
organically and move on to higher structures, or, they must 
succumb to the pressure of surrounding dynamic influences.” 





I hope THE NATION will use its unparalleled influence to 
further the idea now so widely accepted and thus help to usher 
in that glorious day when we shall see the true “‘ Parliament of 
Man—the Federation of the World.’’—Yours, &c., 

J, S. WHIIEHEAD. 

34, Spalding Road, Nottingham, 

November 11th, 1918. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


S1r,—It is understood that the Aijied Governments have 
now recognised, either as Allies, as Enemy Nations, or as 
Anarcho-Bolshevist Revolutionaries not yet affiliated to either 
European group, the German-Austrians, the Czechs, the Serbo- 
Croats, the Ruthenes, the Slovenes, the Slovaks, and the 
Magyars. While this is a step in the right direction, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the sword will not be sheathed until 
the claims of what we may cai the vestigial races have received 
satisfaction. 

Take for one instance only that very interesting people the 
Jugo-Magezenes. This small but intense nationality is of the 
highest ethnological importance. Not only its language—the 
szgruncz—but the principal customs of the race have survived 
substantially unaltered from the most primitive times. While 
the accepted local legend that the first Jugo-Magezenes were 
directly descended from Adam and Eve lacks corroboration, 
yet the style of their great patriot hero, Medlar Jam (circa 
1472), seems to point to a Persian origin. The titie by which he 
is endeared to posterity, ‘‘ Forbidder of the Bans,’’ has on the 
other hand a Kuropean ring, but it must be remembered that it 
was first bestowed upon him by his enemies as a mark of the 
success with which he pursued and decapitated the members of 
those assemblies ‘‘ Jugulars for the Jugos’’ was his punning 
device, not unamiable in the chief of a nation which lays claim 
to little sense of humor. For the rest the population are dark- 
skinned, or appear so, and of a moderate dolicohocephalic type. 

While enough has been said to show that a peace conference 
without a representative of this ancient people would be incom- 
patibie with point 7 (A) (ii) (w), of President Wilson’s fourteen 
poiats (third series), and is therefore unthinkable, it is necessary 
to admit that the choice of their delegate, if it is to be self- 
determined, will also be difficult. ‘The wandering and exogamic 
habits of the men, their highly-devetoped national tempera- 
ment, akin to that of the Albanians* which makes it impossible 
for any two of them to live (for long) in the same village, has 
led to a scattered distribution of their families, though it has 
in nothing abated the fierceness with which the national heart 
beats in the breasts of those self-made exiles. Thus, though 
they have a well-established occupational claim dating from 
700 B.c., to the hundred square miles of which Vienna is now 
(roughly) the centre, their 244 existing settlements (if they can 
be described as such) are scattered between Ramosc and 
Nitzkydorf. In fact, as has been well said by Count Niscolscz- 
Kaschkau (Leader of the east-by-north-east centre party of the 
Mediovene-Slovae Diet, March-June, 1911), ‘‘ where there is a 
Jugo-Magezene, there is an Ulster.”’ 

In short, let us remember when re-adjusting our ideas about 
the so-called Austrian Empire, that just as the smallest seed in 
the append:x may precipitate a fell disease (‘‘ British Medical 
Journal,’’ October, 1910), so may an injustice to one unknown 
nationality involve all Europe in a caiamity like unto that 
through the long dark tunnel of which (any patriot at any 
meeting) we have now, happily, almost passed.—Yours, &c., 

NATIONALIST. 


_ [We will do our best for this interesting people.—Ep., THE 
NATION. ] 


NOTHING 10 READ. 


S1r,—I am a working man who does not bow to the present 
Premier. I admire neither his manner, nor his methods, nor 
his policy (if he has one), and I am irritated by his declaring 
war on ail who refuse to bow to his personality. 

This is my infliction for my sins. On my reading day, 
Sunday, I am obliged to purchase a paper the teachings of 
which I have no sympathy with. From my youth I read 
** Reynolds,” but early in the war, with many other workmen, 
I had to part with it, for its incessant attacks on the Asquith 
Governments, Liberal and Coalition. Then, for the first time, 
I made the acquaintance of the “Observer.” Its fulsome 
adulation of Lloyd George is an offence to me. Whilst reading 
its many and ponderous paragraphs, I visualize the Premier 
upon a pedestal and Garvin kneeving at its base with upturned 
eyes and clasped hands, with Mr. George looking approvingly 
down. I want to rid myself of it, but what am I to do? I 
took “ Lloyds,”’ but that passed ‘into the hands of Sir Henry 
Dalziel. I purchased the ‘‘Sunday Herald,” but it was “no 
go.” Then another that had “ powerful articles,” but no, 
salvation could not be found there, and last Sunday made my 
first venture with the “ National News,” but that will be my last. 

Cannot the Asquithian Liberals, now the war is over, if 
the restrictions of the war are ended, deal with this phase? We 
are all right during weekdays, we have our “ Daily News,’’ and 
our twinkling little “‘ Star,’ but on Sundays we are absolutely 
disconsolate, 

The same applies to the local press of London. Nearly the 
whole of it is in Tory hands. Could we not have one common 
to all London with localised sheets?—Yours, &c., 


Geo. W. ALcocK. 
18, Hawksley Road, Stoke Newington, N. 





*This raises an interesting point. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

S1r,—Having served for three years over the greater part 
of British and German East Africa, I had favorable opportunity 
of studying the country. 

I can safely say that: for fertility and cheapness of soil, 
for low cost of labor, for climate in the Highlands, it cannot 
be surpassed. 

Coffee in four years gives a profit of 100 per cent. Flax 
gives a handsome return in six months. 

I suggest a capital of not ‘ess than £500; and Government 
land East of Mount Elgon. 

Shall be glad to give further advice to soldiers.—Yours, &c., 


KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 
At Champneys, Tring. November 18th, 1918. 





EVANGELICALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Sir,—‘‘ A. B.”’ revives a pleasant scent of pot-pourri in a 
feverish and dusty world. I am old enough to recollect more 
than one Evangelist of Miss Marsh’s type in country houses. 
I should not quite describe them in general as ‘‘ welcome 
guests ’’—though she herse.f, I believe, was so in many cases; 
rather, I should have said, that they were looked upon as 
visitations of Providence; and tolerated, up to a certain point, 
from motives of convention. 1 remember one, a man of good 
social position, who, after praying with the daughters of the 
house, and with the female servants, saluted them, after the 
Apostolic fashion, ‘‘ with a holy kiss.’’ The elders disapproved ; 
the juniors laughed: and there was a general sense of relief 
when he went away. 

If I may attempt to answer ‘‘A. B.’s’’ three questions, 
I should say :— 

(I.) That, though Evangelicalism is still strong in the 
Northern countries, it seems to me rather a surviving than a 
living force in the Church as a whole. Its adherents fall under 
three heads: (1) the Opportunists, who (it is charitable to 
suppose) are, to a certain extent, influenced by what ‘‘ A. B.”’ 
describes as ‘‘ Church principles”; for they dance, though 
somewhat clumsily, upon wires pulled by the Church Party. 
(2) The Stalwarts, who, for the reasons which ‘‘ A. B.” quotes 
from Foster, are frankiy impossible. (3) A certain number of 
exceilent men who run their parishes on congregational lines, 
and stand outside general Church life. The strength of the 
party lies, as it always did, in the great societies—the C.M.S., 
and the like—and on the material side is still considerable ; but 
there is little life force behind. 

(II.) Evangelicalism has shared, more than other schools, 
in the decline of religious observance, which is a feature of our 
generation. Fifty years ago, e.g., the practice of family prayer 
was general among what “ B.”’ calls the ‘‘ Territorial 
Classes.’ It is now very exceptional; and the attempt made 
by the National Mission of 1916 to revive it fell flat. 

(III.) Here I answer with more hesitation. But I should 
say that, among the poor, the religion of serious persons over 
fifty is, broadly pened rer Evangelical. They understand this 
religion ; what is called ‘‘ The Religion of the Church ”’ they do 
not, and never will, understand. As for the younger generation, 
I doubt whether, from the denominational point of view, it can 
be said to have any religion at all. This is not to say that it 
is Godless. It is often good; but seldom “ religious-good ”’; 
it does not connect church or chapel with iife. And now the 
walls of the world are falling in ruin about us, all things, 
religion included, ‘‘ are become new.’’—Yours, &c., 

A. F. 

November 11th, 1918. 





A PROPHECY BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


S1r,—At this wonderful epoch the following passages from 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘ Friendship’s Garland,” written in 1870, 
seem worth recalling. He makes his imaginary German, 
Arminius von Thunder-ten-Tronckh, say: ‘“‘I believe no 
country of Europe is so fitted to be a republic as Germany ; 
I believe her difficulties are from her Hohenzoilerns and 
Hapsburgs, and nothing else. I betieve she will end by getting 
rid of these gentry; and that, till that time comes, the world 
will never know of what real greatness she is capable.”” The 
philosopher is killed in the war of 1870, and as he dies he 
murmurs: ‘‘God bless Germany and confound all her Kings 
and Princelings! ’’—Yours, &c., 

CHas. WRIGHT. 

Sutton. November 20th, 1918. 





Poctroy. 


ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON. 


Wauat did you do, Daddy, in the great world war? 

Well, I learned to peel potatoes and to scrub the barrack floor, 

I learned to use a shovel, and a barrow, and a pick, 

I learned ‘‘to get a jerk on,” and I learned “‘to make ‘em 
click.” 





I learned the road to Folkestone, and I looked my last on home, 
As I heaved my teans and bacon to the fishes and the foam; 
And the Blighty boats went by us, and the harbour hove in 


sight, 

And of landed us and sorted us, and marched us ‘‘By the 
right 

Quick-march!”’ along the cobbles, by the kids who ran along 

Singing ‘*‘ Appoo—Spearmante—Shokolah’’ through dingy old 
Boulong. 

And the widows, and the nurses, and the niggers and Chinese, 

And the gangs of smiling Fritzes, as saucy as you please. 

I learned to ride, as soldiers ride, from Etaps to the Line, 

For days and nights in cattle-trucks, packed in like droves of 
swine, 

I learned to curl and kip it on a foot of muddy floor, 

And to envy cows and horses that have beds of ‘ beaucoup ”’ 
straw. 

I jearned to wash in shell-holes, and to shave myself in tea, 

While the fragments of a mirror did a balance on my knee. 

I learned to dodge the whizzbangs, and the flying lumps of lead, 

And to keep a foot of earth between the sniper and my head. 

I ‘earned to keep my haversack well filled with buckshee food ; 

To take the Army issue and to pinch what else I could. 

I learned to cook Maconochie with candle ends and string, 

With ‘‘ four-by-two ” and sardine oi! and any god-dam thing. 

I tearned to use my bayonet according as you please 

For a breadknife or a chopper, or a prong for toasting cheese. 

I iearned to gather souvenirs, that home I hoped to send, 

And hump them round for months and months and dump them 
in the end. 

I learned to hunt for vermin in the lining of my shirt, 

To crack them with my finger nail and feel the beggars spurt. 

I learned to sleep by snatches on the firestep of a trench, 

And to eat my breakfast mixed with mud and Fritz’s heavy 
stench. 

I learned to pray for Blighty ones, and lie and squirm with fear 

When Gerry started strafing and the Blighty ones were near. 

I learned to write home cheerful with my heart a lump of lead, 

— _~ thought of you and Mother, when she heard that I was 
dead. ' 

And the only thing like pleasure over there I ever knew 

Was to hear my pal come shouting ‘‘ There’s a parcel, mate, 
for you.” 

So much for what 1 did do: now for what I have not done. 

Well, I never kissed a French girl, and I never killed a Hun; 

I never missed an issue of tobacco, pay, or rum, 

I never made a friend, and yet I never lacked a chum. 

I never used to grumble after breakfast in the Line 

That the eggs were cooked too lightly or the bacon cut too fine. 

I never to.d a sergeant just exactly what I thought; 

I never did a pack drill, for I never quite got caught. 

I never stopped a whizzbang, though I’ve stopped a lot of mud; 

But the one which Fritz sent over with my name on was a dud, 

I never played the hero or walked about on top, 

I kept inside my funkhole when the shells began to drop— 

Well, Tommy Jones’s father must be made of different stuff: 

I never asked fur trouble: the issue was enough— 

So I learned to live and lump,it in the lovely land of war, 

Where all the face of nature seems a monstrous septic sore ; 

Where the bowels of earth hang open, like the guts of some- 
thing slain, 

And the rot and wreck of everything are churned and churned 
again ; 

Where all is done in darkness and where all is still in day; 

Where living men are buried and the dead unburied lay; 

Where men inhabit holes like rats, and only rats live there, 

Where cottage stood and castle once in days before La Guerre; 

Where endless files of soldiers thread the everlasting way, 

By endless miles of duckboards, through endless walls of clay. 

Where life is one hard labour, and a soldier gets his rest 

When they leave him in the daisies with a puncture in his chest. 

And I read the Blighty papers, where the warriors of the pen 

Tell of ‘‘ Christmas in the trenches,” and ‘“‘ The Spirit of our 
Men.” 

And I saved the choicest morsels, and I read them to my chum, 

And he muttered, as he cracked a louse and wiped it off his 
thumb : 

‘May a thousand chats from Belgium crawl their fingers as 
they write; 

May they dream they’re not exempted till they faint with mortal 
fright ; 

May the fattest rats in Dickebusch race over them in bed ; 

May the lies they’ve written choke them like a gas cloud till 
they’re dead ; 

May the horror and the torture and the things they never tell 

(For they only write to order) be reserved for them in Hell!” 


You’d like to be a soldier and go to France some day? 

By all the dead in Delville Wood, by all the nights I lay 
Between our line and Fritz’s, before they brought me in; 

By this old wood and leather stump, that once was flesh and 


skin ; 

By all the lads who crossed with me but never crossed again; 

By all the prayers their mothers and their sweethearts prayed 
in vain; 

Before the things that were that day should ever more befall, 

May God, in common pity, destroy us one and all! 
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The World of Pooks. 


THE “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay Nieur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘*Men in Battle.’ By Andreas Latzko. 
“The Covenant of Peace.” An Essay on the League of 
Nations. By H. N. Brailsford. (Headley Bros. 74d.) 
“Colour Studies in Paris.’ By Arthur Symons. (Chapman 
& Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Oxford Poetry, 1918.’’ Edited by T. W. E., E. F. A. G., 
and D. L. S. (Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.) 


(Cassell. 6s. net.) 


* * * 


INTERVIEWED about the books people are now reading, 
a West-end bookseller said that Mr. Thomas Burke’s book 
of “Limehouse Nights’’ still excites the interest of his 
customers—and as volumes of short stories go the customers 
certainly get value for money in Mr. Burke’s book; but the 
bookseller went on to explain that his customers buy the 
book because they want to know something of the unexplored 
end of London where the docks are. A poor reason; though 
certainly the title of the book, if an excellent “ selling ’’ 
title, is misleading. Mr. Burke tells rare and strange 
stories, but those Jurid and barbarous Nights of his never 
follow the days in Limehouse. His picturesque yarns might 
fit remote Callao or Canton or any by-way which we do 
not know. But his peculiar Limehouse, with the strange- 
ness of its lurking revolt, and with its unexpected Orientals 
in a sly, pungent, and exotic fantasy, is a dream; a curious 
and compelling dream ; but it is to the real Limehouse what 
a fiery dragon is to a well-ordered cow. The cow has horns, 


it is true. It might if it liked. But cows never do. They 
hardly ever think of it. 
% * 
1 reap Mr. Burke's stories through at a sitting. Any- 


body might. There is a noticeable gush of red fire showing 
from the wings, and more than a subtle smell of joss sticks ; 
the super who beats the tom-tom is, as it were, Grade I, and the 
Chinamen are obviously pad-footed, slit-eyed, and remarkable 
with oblique vices. It is very sensational. But much the 
strangest part of the book to me is the title. The author 
has been to Limehouse it is certain, because he puts little 
curios into his stories which a clever collector, though a 
stranger to Pennytields, West Ferry Road, and the Isle of 
Dogs, would be sure to gather as being rare and local. But 
the suggestion of a drab street on a wet evening, though 
you are told to listen in it te the deep call of a ship under 
way (as if ocean spoke aloud in a place where that would 
be the last voice to expect), is not Millwall. It only reminds 
you of it. Indeed, it was a great surprise to me to learn 
that a district which is only a penny tram fare beyond 
Aldgate Pump could be offered to Londoners, and would 
be accepted by them without question, in the form and atmos- 
phere in which Limehouse is offered by Mr. Burke. This sort 
of thing exposes what we know of our own city. The truth 
seems to be that English readers know the life of Russia, 
because of its great novelists, better than they know the 
people of what may be called the Foreshore of London. 


* * 


Dockianp, though its character is as distinct from the 
rest of London as Mayfair is from Houndsditch, has had 
no chronicler. Yet if I could sing, I should like to give 
you Blackwall Point. I am surprised that nobody has 
made a song about it. Whistler, though, has made it (or 
thereabouts) the subject of some fine etchings; and Bran- 
gwyn, before he got so busy with war-posters, made pictures 
of it we like to remember. Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “Tales 
of Mean Streets ’’ were of the East India Dock Road, and 
were pretty good—good enough to raise the hope that now a 
writer would give this most promising part of the capital 
some attention. And then he went to Shoreditch, a quite 








different land, and studied it, one hopes, to more purpose 
than Mr. Stephen Graham did another adopted country. 
As to that, I don’t know; but the studies of what have been 
adopted are likely to miss the heart of the matter. Dickens 
was a frequent visitor to Limehouse when he was busy on 
“Our Mutual Friend.’”” He got to know the neighborhood 
of the Limekiln Dock—Dundee Wharf is now on its site— 
very well. There was a public house near which he visited 
(and so did Whistler afterwards), the ‘“ Bunch of Grapes,”’ 
and from its casement windows, overlooking the river, saw 
Riderhood at that unpleasant job of his. Not long 
since, an acquaintance of mine who had the most picturesque 
premises on the Thames waterside, and who remembers 
Dickens coming to the ‘“Grapes’’ (next door) told me a 
good deal more of Riderhood, whom he. knew, and was 
amused to recognise in the novel some other local characters. 
His premises, by the way, and the “Grapes,’’ with a few 
more buildings, the last surviving length of the old Thames 
waterside, are about to be destroyed to make room for a 
L.C.C. wharf. I wish it were possible to do something to 
preserve that piece of Dockland; but perhaps it means little 
or nothing to this new world, which will have no time and 
perhaps no inclination now to look back, and to idle in 
the past; a past, maybe, the youngsters will think is better 
buried and forgotten. 


* * 


MarkLowr, among the multitude of his reminiscences, 
is moved at the beginning of “Lord Jim” by the tradi- 
tion of London River and the shrouded phantom of the 
distant capital at sunset, to say that word for our city of ships 
which satisfies those of us who look upon it as our own 
place. I know no tribute I like so well—indeed, I know 
no other, and doubt if there is one. Yet what other port 
in the world has such an approach as London’s? What 
other city of the sea has such traditions? But the poets 
keep between Kew and Oxford, and if there is a poet alive 
who ever heard a chantey sung as a clipper ship went down 
river from Blackwall—something worth remembering—then 
he has never piped up. John Davidson once sang well on 
the Isle of Dogs, but I cannot find the poem at the moment, 
and don’t think he remembered why it is an island, and 
that great ships move right across its streets while pedes- 
trians wait for them to pass. 


* *% * 


Anp the people of Dockland were different from other 
Londoners. Were different, because it is an age, or seems 
so, since the last of the clippers passed, and the keel of 
the modern steamer is so deep that it must bring-to far 
down; and perhaps ratepayers in the Poplar of to-day 
wonder who Mr. Green was—his statue is near Poplar 
Station—and why their local Council sets such store on 
the old bunting it preserves, those flags which very few 
people could name to-day, for they were the house emblems 
of ships that made their last voyages so long ago that but 
few of us are pleased to remember them, though once their 
names were familiar in all the places between Poplar and 
China with those who knew ships and seamen as household 
words. It is something to remember the West India Dock 
as it was in the late 70’s, its old quays piled with the largess 
of the tropics, its basin full of packets. Or the South Dock, 
where the Australian clippers made an arcade of bowsprits 
and jibbooms down the quays, and there really was a forest of 
masts. Dockland had then a native population. Its men were 
seamen, shipwrights, riggers, makers of sails and gear—all 
there then had to do with ships in some way ; and the name 
of their parish was better known on the coasts of the Pacific 
and the Far East than some great European capitals. These 
people had a fine tradition to define them, to make them 
quick, proud, and masterly. The tradition is still remem- 
bered, if its symbols are decaying. It is curious that so 
characteristic a part of London should not be chronicled, 
except in such efforts as this of Mr. Burke's. 


me. MM: %. 
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NotE.—The pronouncements of Pope & Bradley are sometimes visionary. 


THE LAST ABDICATION. 
By H. Dennis Bradley. 


HAD a dream. A _ wonderful, joyful dream . . . a dream within a dream. 
| I dreamed that I awoke with a curious feeling of lightness, of liberty, of freedom; such liberty and free- 
dom as I had not known during the great war or the great peace. My soul was at rest, and full of divine 
content I strolled leisurely through the Bureaucratic rea of London, lazily enjoying the sunshine. 

Life seemed suddenly so pleasant, so easy, so untram melled. 

And then I noticed with a fierce pang of joy that the windows of the Bureaucrats’ stately homes were 
shattered, that stray cats dozed comfortably in the chairs where the Bureaucrats had dozed before, and that a 
charming air of neglect and desertion lay over all these former hives of bustling tyranny. 

I consulted a comfortable-looking policeman, and his stare of supreme surprise made me realise the w aking 
emotions of Rip Van Winkle. 


‘ Haven’t you heard? ’’ he asked in amaze; ‘‘ the last of the Bureaucrats abdicated six months ago.’’ 
* * * * * 

He was a particularly mean-looking beggar, and his professional whine annoyed me; it clashed so horribly 
with the azure sky and the golden sunshine. It was not, however, a day to be ungenerous. 

‘ But what did you do in the great war?’ I broke in sternly, cutting short his banal fictions. 
gleam shone from his eyes, and for a moment he looked like a baffled and unclean snake. 

‘‘I sat there! ’’ he snarled, waving a grimy hand in the direction of the shattered palaces. ‘‘ Throughout 
the war I sat there, issuing orders which none dared disobey. For years, with the beautiful Dora at my beck and 
call, seducing me to fresh excesses. I lolled at ease in great arm-chairs. My corny toes trod gaily on priceless 
Persian carpets, great Corona Corona Coronas kissed my withered lips, young and wondrous wenches worshipped 


in hundreds at my court. I was monarch of all I surveyed. My control was uncontrollable. Kind Sir, I was 
‘It,’ even amongst the Bureaucrats! ”’ 


A venomous 
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Criminal reminiscences always interest me. 

‘* And what was the end?’’ I asked. 

‘* They forced me to abdicate! ’’ he cried, his voice rising to an indignant shriek. ‘‘ They wouldn’t even 
grant me an armistice. They made me surrender unconditionally. The very people whom I had done so well 
flung me out into the cold, dark world to start life afresh! ”’ 

‘* Ts that all they did? ’’ I inquired sceptically, and his eyes fell. 

‘* They branded me with an O.B.E.,’? he mumbled with bitter irony, ‘‘ gave me a standard suit, and told me 
to earn my own living—I, who have never worked. It is a bitter world, kind sir.”’ 

My pity fell asleep. 

‘* Nemesis is just,’’ I observed gratefully, and prepared to resume my way. ‘Then he descended to sordid 
essentials. 

‘Kind sir,’’ he pleaded, “‘ although I have been used to champagne—lI’ve seen better days in wartime, 
kind sir,—I—I—I could do with a pint of beer to drink your health in. My condition is one of gravity.’’ 

“There was no gravity in beer in your time,’’ I replied mendaciously. ‘I am sorry you must thirst on, 
for only this morning T gave my last blank cheque to the Income-Tax collector. 


* * * * * 
And then, to make use once more of the venerable joke at whose age even Aristophanes sneered, I woke up. 
* * * * © 





In all seriousness—and this is a necessary but miserable virtue in many concluding paragraphs—if Bureau- 
cratic control continues it will not be worth while to further develop the business of Pope & Bradley and the 
intelligent and progressive brains of England will be forced to seek commercial adventure in other countries. 


14, Old Bond-street, W, 
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Aeviews. 


CHARACTER-SKETCHES. 


Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the 
Seventeenth Century.” With an Essay on the Character 
and Historical Notes. By Davip Nicnon Smirn. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 6s.) 


I po not think any more delightful, companionable, and 
agreeably-instructive book has ever been issued even from 
the Clarendon Press, than the one above mentioned. 

It consists of more than eighty character-sketches by 
different hands of sixty-five of the most famous Englishmen 
of the seventeenth century (no woman is amongst them) all 
drawn by “those who knew the persons’’; and here and at 
once I cite the governing dictum of Johnson “ We cannot 
trust to the characters of history unless they are drawn by 
those who knew the persons.” 

Of these portraits forty are limned by the flowing pen 
of Clarendon, that much-hated man, who was hated in his 
own day with a hatred that turns our puny passions pale, 
but for all that, a glorious author whose history and auto- 
biography mark him out as belonging, in the words of 
Ranke. “to those who have essentially fixed the circle of 
ideas for the English nation.” (See “ History of England,’ 
VI. 20). 

Next to Lord Clarendon, though at a respectful distance, 
comes Bishop Burnet (Charles Lamb’s favorite historian), 
also a much-hated man, and to be hated by Swift, let me 
tell you, is no easy burden to bear; but whether you like 
Burnet or share the fierce Dean’s antipathy, his merits as 
a portrait-painter in words, are, like the general merits of 
his countrymen, almost disagreeably obvious; and he, too, 
knew the men he describes. , 

This book contains numerous specimens of the descrip- 
tive art of other writers, but it would be unfair to Mr. 
Nichol Smith not at once to direct attention to his prefatory 
essay on “The Character.’’ It begins thus :— 

‘‘The seventeenth century is rich in short studies on 
characters of its great men. Its rulers and statesmen, its 
soldiers and politicians, its lawyers and divines, all who 
played a prominent part in the public life have, with few 
notable exceptions, been described for us by their contem- 
poraries. There are earlier characters in Euglish literature, 
but as a definite and established form of literary com- 
position, the character dates from the seventeenth century. 

. . Yet the century did not know its own richness. None 
of its best characters were then printed. The writers 
themselves could not have suspected how many others were 

similarly engaged, so far were they from belonging to a 

school.”’ 

The editor has some useful words to say about the 
literary models in Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, with 
whom Clarendon and Burnet and many of the men they 
described—for it was a learned and cultivated age both in 
the Humanities and Mathematics—were well acquainted. 
Mr. Nichol Smith quotes what Burnet says of the two Italians 
D’Avila and Cardinal Bentivoglio :— 

**They often set forth and describe the same actions 
with very pleasant and delightful variety, and commonly 
the greatest persons they have occasion to mention were 
wel) known to them both, which make their characters 
always very lively. Both their histories are excellent, and 
will instruct the ablest and wisest men how to write, and 
terrify them from writing.”’ 

The peculiar cast of this last sentence calls to mind 
Gibbon’s familiar excuse for remaining a silent Member 
of Parliament, “I am still a mute; it is a more tremendous 
thing than I imagined. The great speakers fill me with 
despair, and the bad ones with terror.” 

The prefatory essay then takes up the French Memoirs, 
naming an appetising list. and the French Romances where 
“the names were a transparent disguise,”’ and proceeds as 
follows :— 

““The next stage was the portrait by itself without any 
setting. At the height of the popularity of the ‘‘ Romance,” 
M’le de Montpensier hit upon a new kind of entertainment 
for the talented circle, of which she was the brilliant centre. 
It was nothing moze than a paper game. Thev drew each 
other, or themselves, or persons whom they all knew and 
under their real names. And they played the game so 
weil, that what was written for amusement was worth 
printing, and was first printed in 1659, and was intended 
only for the contributors. When it reached its final form 





in 1663, it contained one hundred and fifty portraits, and 

was offered to the public as ‘La Galerie des Peintures, ou 

Recueil des portraits et éloges en Vers et en prose, 

contenant les portraits du Roi, de la Reyne, des princes, 

princesses, duchesses, marqueses, contesses et autres 
seigneurs et dames les plus illustres de France; la plupart 
composés par eux mémes.’ ”’ 

Now that Peace is upon us, and the price of paper may 
be expected to go down, M’lle de Montpensier’s game may 
be recommended; though in a world which has just been 
made safe for Democracy the choice of subjects need not be 
so severely restricted as it had to be in the days of le roi 
Soleil. Labor leaders and newspaper proprietors are now 
included, even in circles of sensibility. 

It is cheerful to be able to believe that those who read 
in this book, for the first time, Clarendon’s portraits of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir Thomas Coventry, Charles the 
First, Strafford, Falkland, Laud, Hampden, Pym, Cromwell, 
Sir Harry Vane, John Hales, and Chillingworth, all well 
known to the limner, will turn to the History and Auto- 
biography, for there they will find two of those “ long books ”’ 
“which once resolutely entered upon and allowed to grip 
the attention, may be warranted to kill time, without im- 
poverishing the understanding. 

It must not be supposed that this book is all Clarendon 
and Burnet. Turn to page 205 and after reading Lord Halifax’s 
dissection of Charles the Second, though the editor could 
only find room for half of it, you will burst into tears when 
you remember that the author’s grand-daughter, the 
Countess of Burlington, at the bidding of the poet Pope 
(so Edmund Malone asserts) destroyed her great ancestor’s 
Memoirs, in which he had kept a register every day of 
all the conversations he had with Charles the Second! 
(See “ Life of Malone,”’ by Sir James Prior, p. 442.) 

And if, as I hope may prove occasionally to be the case, 
the reader belongs to that honest class which resents the 
assumption historians, memoir writers and publishers are 
too apt to make that the only people worth bearing in mind 
are “persons of importance,’’ let him turn to p. 44 and 
read a character-sketch of a country gentleman of the period 
and of his house and habits, and if he does not at once, 
however cold the day, open all the windows within his reach 
he has a Nose of no Imagination. No more masterly sketch 
is in your library. Addison and Steele are botchers by its 
side. Swift, it is true, has produced the same physical 
effect, but by coarser and more unmannerly methods. It is 
the work of the great Lord Shaftesbury, the “false Achito- 
pel.”’ Here, again, I have to record a crime, and on the 
same authority of Malone to fasten it upon a name hardly 
less famous, in certain circles, than Pope’s. Shaftesbury 
left memoirs behind him, ready for publication, or at least 
preservation for a better time, and entrusted them to John 
Locke, who with a miserable timidity, unworthy, though 
characteristic of a philosopher, put them into the fire. 
I, at least, wish he had burnt his “Essay on the Human 
Understanding ’’ in their place. 

Finally, and returning to Johnson’s governing dictum, 
must we not all agree that there can be no true character- 
sketch which has not been drawn by one who knew the 
person ? 

Mr. Nichol Smith’s book opens with two contemporary 
accounts of King James the First and Sixth, by Arthur 
Wilson and Sir Anthony Weldon, no great artists, and 
incapable in any other line of literary business to hold a 
candle to Sir Walter Scott, and yet when we turn to the 
pages of “The Fortunes of Nigel,’’ we soon discover that 
the renowned author of “The Waverley Novels,’’ when he 
is not “cribbing ’’ from Wilson and Weldon and other eye- 
witnesses, is only “romancing’’ about King Jamie, and 
would have succeeded better had he frankly and from the 
first invented him. Carlyle too; we have only to compare 
his pictures of Robespierre and Danton with his “thumb- 


nail’’ sketches of Wordsworth and Southey to see the differ-. 


ence between the invocation of shadows and the grasp of 
realities. 

The first condition then of a true Character-Sketch is 
personal acquaintance, and the more intimate the better. 
The second condition is insight—i.e., an eye for what is 
going on all round you, and inside the man you are 
describing. Many estimable men, and often the best men, 
are without. this gift, and resemble Mr. Saddletree, in the 
“Heart of Midlothian,’ of whom his wife said he could 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Cloth. 15s. net. (Seccnd Impression.) 
‘Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s analysis of Shakespeare’s crafts- 
manship goes direct to the principles of dramatic construction, 
and if ever the poetic drama seriously revives in England it is 
more than likely that this book will be found to have had a 
hand in the revival.—7he Westminster Gazette. 


MY LIFE AND FRIENDS: 
A Psychologist’s Memories 


By JAMES SULLY, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy, University College of London. With 12 
Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 











‘* Dr. James Sully has all the equipment of an entertaining host. 
Of music and Macready, Plymcuth Brethren and the Lake 
District, Meredith’s talk and travel tales, we get sufficient to 
indicate how wide and comprehensive is the scope. Friends 
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are here.”’—-Daily Chronicle. 
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The International Man 


By J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and eight other Illustrations. Clcth. 21s. net. 
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The Kornilov Rising 


By A. F. KERENSKY, former Prime Minister of Russia. 
Cloth. 16s. net. 


M. Kerensky’s personal story of the events which led up to the 
Kornilov rising, at one of the most critical periods of the Russian 
revolution, is a volume of great historical importance. 


PRIME MINISTERS AND SOME 
OTHERS 


A Book of Reminiscences. 
W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth. 
Mr. Russell here gives reminiscences and impressions (some of 


them those of his boyish days) of no less than seven Prime 
Ministers. 


UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES 


This is a collection of critical studies of thirty or forty 
prominent public men, among them being the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Viscount Grey of Falloden, 
General Smuts, Lord Milner, and Mr. Bonar Law 
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By EDWARD GEORGE. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE 
12s. 6d. net. 


tos. 6d. net. 
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live for six months in a “Lying Inn” Hospital and never 
discover what the lassies came there for. Mr. Saddletree 
left no memoirs behind him, but some people, equally blind, 
have not followed his example. 

The third condition is a mind capable of detachment. 
Clarendon, though immersed in the politics and affairs of 
his troubled times, possessed in no inconsiderable degree 
this quality, and it lends both enchantment and conviction 
to his characters, which, though not impartial, are seldom 
unjust. 

A very strong affection entertained by the limner for 
his subject is, perkaps, inconvenient, but it has occasionally 
been overcome, as in the case of the celebrated portrait by 
Lord Clarendon of his beloved Falkland. 

Malice cannot be overlooked, for it has frequently 
inspired an excellent character. Spitefulness, though some- 
times illuminating a single feature, has never yet succeeded 
in drawing a good likeness; whilst its pettiness invariably 
provokes. 

A genuine admiration for great parts often serves to 
make a good portrait, but it must be a critical and tempered 
admiration, far removed from that universal wonderment 
which is the note of the private secretary and the domestic 
hearth. 

It would indeed be a thousand pities if the men, and 
tolay we may, following the French example, add the 
women, who have played a part in the costliest of all wars 
should not be handed down to posterity in a series of 
characters, drawn by those “ who know the persons.’’ The 
denizens of the twentieth century can never hope to be 
invested with the rich glow of the seventeenth, but some of 
them have marked characteristics, and many of them have 
idiosyncrasies, smacking of the times, which when handled 
artistically, without that “ over-drawing ” which is the snare 
of the picturesque historian, and free from that excessive 
laudation on the one hand and perpetual belittling on the 
other which are the twin curses of a rartisan press, might 
produce a gallery of portraits which, even if unfit to compare 
with the works of Clarendon and Burnet, of Shaftesbury 
and Halifax, of Fuller and Sir Philip Warwick, would yet 
fill a gap in the historical records ‘of the future. 


A. B. 





A LIBERAL IN A MUDDLE. 


“Nationality and Government.” By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
(Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d net.) 


No man is greatly to be blamed for being in a muddle in 
years in which the whole frame of things has been tottering. 
We are convinced, however, that a great deal of the muddled 
thinking of the time is due, not to the general confusion of 
events, but merely to a confusion of words. We do not see 
how it is possible for political thought to become clear until 
we have ceased to give, as all of us sometimes give, the 
same word two opposite meanings. The word “Nationalism ” 
is in this respect the most deceptive piece in the political 
vocabulary. Sometimes it is used to mean genuine 
Nationalism ; sometimes it means Imperialism, which is 
the contrary of Nationalism. We are aware that 
Nationalism may easily develop into Imperialism, just 
as self-confidence may easily develop through self-conceit 
into the spirit of self-aggrandizement. There is no virtue 
so secure that it cannot be altered into a denial of itself. 
Has not the very love of God been identified with the passion 
of persecution, cruelty, hate, and murder? It should be 
the first duty of thinkers to prevent this fraud of words. 
Exchange of thought is almost impossible with a man who, 
when he says “ white,” means “black,” and, when he says 
Sir F. E. Smith, means Mr. George Lansbury. It becomes 
quite impossible if, when he says Sir F. E. Smith, he 
means sometimes Mr. George Lansbury and sometimes 
Sir F. E. Smith. 

Yet that is the position as regards the use of the word 
Nationalism by practically all of us at one time or another. 
Tt is an undoubted fact that the party of expansion in 
various countries calls itself Nationalist when it should 
say Imperialist. But political philosophers should not 
allow themselves to be misled by camouflage of this sort. 
European thought would become infinitely more lucid if we 





reserved the word Nationalism for a nation’s demand for 
an equal right of self-expression with other nations, and 
used the word Imperialism to signify the demand for the 
right of self-aggrandizement, even at the expense of other 
nations. Nationalism, it has been said, involves the theory 
of a democracy of nations; Imperialism involves the 
theory of a hierarchy of stronger nations with the right to 
subject weaker nations to their will. Nationalism is con- 
cerned with the building up of the life of a nation within 
its own borders, and implies that, in so far as its activities 
extend beyond its borders, they shall do so not by self- 
seeking violence, but with the consent of the other nations 
implicated. Imperialism, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the extension of a nation’s power beyond its own 
borders: it is a policy of egoism, arrogance, and the right 
of the stronger. Here, surely, is a distinction of terms 
which, if observed, would assist us greatly towards getting 
a clear idea of some of the problems of government with 
which the world is now in travail. 

Unfortunately, many British writers do not like to use 
the word Imperialism in its proper sense because they are 
‘afraid that by doing so they will be condemning the British 
Empire in its finer and more democratic aspects. They 
naturally shrink from condemning that democratic system 
of free nations which includes Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. We wish that a distinguishing name could be 
given to that part of the British Empire which is really 
self-governing. The British Empire is partly an empire 
and partly not an empire; and at present the virtues of the 
part which is not an empire are used by many good men 
to blind themselves to the vices of the part which is an 
empire. Bishops swallow the whole of the Empire at a 
gulp, as though it were as impossible for an empire as for 
an egg to be good only in parts. They see that Australia is 
free, and the freedom of Australia, instead of persuading 
them that Ireland ought also to be free, persuades them 
that Ireland actually is free. General Smuts has proposed 
to rename the British Empire the British Commonwealth. 
We suggest as an amendinent to this that the free parts 
of the British Empire—Great Britain, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, &c.—should be differentiated from the 
rest under the name of the British Commonwealth. It 
would then become clear to the average simple man that 
Ireland, India, and Egypt were not as yet portions of the 
British Commonwealth, but only of the British Empire. 
This would, we fancy, hasten the day when men would 
demand the conversion of the British Empire into the 
British Commonwealth—a vastly more important thing than 
its mere rebaptism. We leave out of consideration for the 
moment the question of the government of barbarous races. 
In the meantime, what sane man can question that at least 
the borders of the Commonwealth should be immediately, 
and before the Peace Conference, enlarged so as to include 
Ireland ? 

Mr. A. E. Zimmern is a writer whose book, ‘“ The Greek 
Commonwealth,” it seems to us difficult to overpraise. His 
new book of political essays, “ Nationality and Government,” 
on the other hand, is the outcome not merely of an ambiguous 
use of the word Nationalism, but of a failure to under- 
stand the difference between Nationalism and Imperialism 
and between the one kind of British Empire and the other. 
Hence it is itself a failure, and can only be praised with 
great reservations. Mr. Zimmern’s prejudices are all in 
favor of the composite State as opposed to the nation-State ; 
and, as a result, he is opposed to the principle of self- 
determination, on the one hand, and hesitant (to say the 
least of it) in regard to the League of Nations, on the 
other. He says many fine things incidentally, and is full 
of enthusiasm for Nationalism as a spiritual force. It is 
only as a political force that it unbalances him. Now, no 
one but a materialist will deny that the spirit of 
Nationalism is a greater thing than the politics of Nation- 
alism. It is equally true that the spirit of Liberalism is 
greater than the politics of Liberalism. But, just as the 
spirit of Liberalism must attempt to express itself in politics, 
so must the spirit of Nationalism attempt to express itself 
in politics. It is a creative spirit, not a fad. 

Spiritual Nationalism is desirable, according to Mr. 
Zimmern, because it gives the Jew in England and the 
Croatian and Pole in America, a necessary link with the 
past in a home-country of his own people. Here Mr. 
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A powerful story placed in the ‘seventies. 
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A charming love story. 
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“These ‘Recollections’ are of priceless value.” 


—Contemporary Review. 
“A gallery of pleasant portraits.’"—The Times. 
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Arnold ?—of appreciation. . . . We see here the Liberal movement 
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“A most enjoyable book.”—The Spectator. 
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“‘Another delicate and difficult matter is handled with such con- 
fidence and power of conviction that the book should enhance her 
popularity, besides increasing the reputation of the author.” 


—Daily Ewpress. 
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Yiramern seems to us to be confusing Nationalism with 
racialism. Nationalism is not a matter of racial pride. 
The national line of cleavage is, in most modern nations, 
distinct from the racial line. A good Englishman of to-day 
may be of Saxon, Norman, Celtic, or Iberian race. Sir 
Alfred Mond, we suppose, would describe himself as a 
member of the Jewish race and of the English nation. Mr. 
Zimmern would probably argue from this that, if a number 
of races can come to terms within the bounds of a single 
nation, it ought to be possible for a number of nations to 
come to terms within the bounds of a single State. And it 
manifestly is possible. No reasonable man can object to 
Mr. Zimmern’s idea] of a composite State except in so far 
as he denies the right of seli-determination to the separate 
nations of which it is made up. The British-Commonwealth 
portion of the British Empire is admired by Liberals in all 
countries chiefly because the nations which compose it enjoy 
the right of self-letermination almost completely. If we 
remember aright, even so vehement an Imperialist as Mr. 
Chamberlain agreed that, if Australia or Canada wished to 
separate itself entirely from the Empire, it could do so. The 
British-Commonwealth part of the Empire is a voluntary 
union of free, self-determining nations, and is no argument 
in favor of a composite State based on the denial of the right 
of self-determination. 

In order to make out a case against self-determination, 
indeed, Mr. Zimmern has to ignore all the great national 
struggles for freedom against external rule and to take refuge 
in the ambiguous and irrelevant instance of the American 
Civil War. Lincoln did not, as Mr. Zimmern thinks he did, 
wage war to resist the principle of national self-determina- 
tion. He regarded the United States as the unit o 
American nationality. The Southern States were not \ 
natiou: they were only the minority within a nation. They 
proclaimed themselves 2 nation at the time, but that was 
merely a move in a political game. That they were not a 
nation was proved by the simple fact that they did not carry 
on the struggle for national independence after their defeat, 
as the Poles, the Irish, and the Czechs have done. Nations 
are not capable of sudden subsidence after this fashion. 
Hence, it seems to us absurd for Mr. Zimmern to pretend 
that there is any precedent to be found with respect to the 
right of nations to self-determination in the instance of 
the United States. 

We quite agree with Mr. Zimmern that self-determina- 
tion is “a poor and unhelpful substitute for the Christian 
doctrine of human brotherhood and for Lincoln’s great 
formula of dedication.” But what Liberal suggests treating 
is as a substitute for these things? Liberty is not a substi- 
tute for love, any more than a bottle of claret is a substitute 
for a pair of boots. For ourselves, we cannot see how the 
Christian doctrine of human brotherhood can be honestly 
held by anyone who is not willing to concede liberty and 
equality as well as fraternity to all other nations as well as 
his own. 

We have, perhaps, over-emphasised the points in regard 
to which we think Mr. Zimmern has gone astray, and have 
left no room in which to discuss the many points on which 
we find ourselves at one with him. We feel, however, that 
Mr. Zimmern is a Liberal who has made the mistake of 
sitting down at “The Round Table” and has learned there 
to think, not fundamentally, but Liberal-Imperially. He is an 
internationalist, but apparently he believes less in a League 
of Nations than in a number of quasi-Empire-States with 
good intentions and, no doubt, plenty of Home Rule. He 
thinks it was a calamity for Belgium to have become an 
independent nation, as though a Germany which did not 
shrink from challenging Russia, France, and England would 
have shrunk from challenging a Confederation of the 
Netherlands! 

“The two chief weaknesses of British Liberalism,” says 
Mr. Zimmern, “are ignorance and amiability.”’ The weak- 
ness of Mr. Zimmern’s Liberalism, we should say, is his 
woolly and wavering use of words. Even where he writes 
of Liberalism, he uses the word in a sense that makes 
practically every English-speaking man a Liberal. The war 
of American Independence, he says, “arose, not out of a 
conflict between Liberalism or its opposite, but out of the 
clash of two rival conceptions of freedom and corporate 
responsibility.” Might not a Prussian professor explain 
the German invasion of Belgium in similar terms? To Mr. 
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Zimmern the late Lord Salisbury—“ seen, as it were, from 
above”’—is simply a Liberal of the Right. The English 
party system, he explains, “could not function at all unless 
both sides were prepared to accept, not simply the consti- 
tutional framework inside which their activities are carried 
on, but the moral ideas which created it and sustain it.’’ 
But the party of Lord Salisbury, as was shown during the 
fight over the House of Lords and Home Rule, accept none 
of these things. They attempted to revive the Royal veto 
and to withdraw the right of financial supply from the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and they helped Sir Edward Carson 
to raise a private army to defeat the will of Parliament. If 
the party of Lord Salisbury did not behave like Prussian 
Junkers, it is not because they lacked the will, but because 
they lacked the power. English Liberals would be ignorant 
and amiable indeed if they did not perceive that Prussianism 
is a disease of the human soul, which can no more than 
influenza be confined within the borders of a single nation. 
Liberalism has to fight Prussianism in England, as in Ger- 
many. To form a coalition between the shade of George III. 
and the shade of George Washington and to call it Liberalism 
might be entertaining as a paradox ; but seriously to do this 
seems to us to be a playing with words and a mockery of the 
ideals Washington fought to establish. We trust that when 
Mr. Zimmern makes his next contribution to political litera- 
ture, he will for his own sake preface it with a dictionary 
of political terms and take as his guide through the tangle 
of the world’s problems something better than a half-and-half 
a priori Imperialism. Such a book as this, we feel, is a 
stumbling-block in the way not only of the freedom of 
individual peoples but of the League of Nations. 





ESSAYS IN METHOD. 


“The New Teaching.” Edited by Jomn ADAms, M.A., B.Se., 
LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE relation of the New Teaching to the New Education is 
that of Tactics and Strategy; but is it possible to treat 
either aspect of the main subject as entirely separable? In 
the work now under notice the thing has been done, 
explicitly. We are here concerned almost exclusively with 
method ; and the larger controversial questions are avoided 
by a concentration on detail. We must, therefore, accept 
the limitation, imposed, no doubt, for very practical 
reasons, while admitting that our one serious criticism 
of the book as a whole is that this study of tactics is very 
obviously handicapped by its divorce from the consideration 
of those strategic principles upon which, it is permissible 
to infer, the contributors to the symposium may be in 
disagreement. We shall best reach our point of diversion, 
however, by examining, in the first place, the exceedingly 
valuable matter that is presented in this exposition of the 
‘New Teaching.” 

The basis that differentiates the new from the old in 
this connection has been admirably put by Professor Adams 
in an earlier work, when he wrote that “if the task in hand 
was to teach John Latin, the old teachers considered that 
the one essential thing was to know Latin; whereas the 
newer kind realised the necessity of knowing John.” We 
must accept that as fundamental; and, as Dr. Buck says 
in his essay on the teaching of music, the definition is one 
that cannot be quoted too often. On the other hand, 
Professor Adams very properly recognizes that the claims 
of individuality must not be pressed too far. The cultivation 
of the spirit of co-operation has its uses, not only in class- 
work but also as a preparation for life after school. We do 
not want, if we could, to produce a race of men and women 
individualists, unable to recognize the necessity for collective 
action. Indeed, our very concessions to personal differences 
and abilities should, in effect, be made for the purpose of 
training the idiosyncrasy to special uses in relation to the 
welfare of the community. That principle, however, is 
implicit in almost every essay contained in the collection. 
What Dr. Rouse, in his admirable treatment of the teaching 
of Classics, calls the “ new spirit of reality’ is always well 
in the foreground—a fact that, more than any other, will 
serve to break down “the routine and pedantry that have 
settled on our schools like a blight’”—to quote the same 
contributor. Mr. James Strachan takes the same attitude, 
in his paper on the teaching of Mathematics, when he 
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condemns the method of delivering “a rule as if it were 
part of a heaven-sent ritual which the unfledged mortal 
must perform.” Mathematics, like every other subject, can 
be best taught in relation to the “human purpose . . . 
a purpose that acts as a stimulus to hard work in which the 
thinking shall be every bit as clear, and the working or 
drawing every bit as accurate, as under the régime of pure 
mental discipline.” In such illustrations as these we find 
at once both the object and the method of the new teaching— 
although the object, trenching as it does something too 
nearly on the larger question of strategy, is for the most part 
kept more or less demurely in the background. 

The method is essentially the same in every case. The 
principle of “interest” entirely supersedes, in the new 
teaching, the older principle of rigid discipline. Discipline 
now comes by the way, taking the form of self-control ; and 
it is evolved, instead of being imposed. What one must 
most admire in this difficult stage of transition is the 
manner in which a body of able men are devoting 
their experience and—what is harder—their imagina- 
tions, to invent and test a new practice in education 
that shall attract the interest of the pupil. Just 
how this may be done it is not easy to illustrate within 
the limits of a review. We may cordially agree with 
Dr. Nunn, who contributes a chapter on the teaching of 
Science, that “a higher level of craftsmanship is needed 
by the master.” But this spadework will unquestionably 
contribute to the master’s progress in his craft by providing 
him with examples. Continual ingenuity will be needed 
to develop the application to particular cases, but the essence 
of the thing will be found here. The instance that most 
forcibly suggests itself is the use of the “direct ”’ method, 
familiar to most people as that of the Berlitz language 
schools, applied to Greek and Latin. Dr. Rouse shows us 
clearly enough how the thing may be done, and there is 
nothing but an absurd prejudice to defend the old method 
of teaching the classic tongues as if they had been framed 
exclusively for the production of literature. Boys may, as 
Dr. Rouse has proved, speak a more or less colloquial Latin 
in class just as girls speak French in their boarding-schools ; 
and the most obvious difficulty, that of using all the various 
inflections (a difficulty that does not arise to the same extent 
in the use of modern languages), can easily be overcome by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity. 

In all these aspects we may fully endorse the publishers’ 
description of this volume as “one of the most important 
educational works of our time.’”’ There can be no question 
of its importance, nor of the immense advantages that the 
new teaching has over that of twenty-five years ago. But 
the very brilliance of the “tactics” demands a change of 
strategy in some particulars; and the line of development 
foreshadowed is almost forced upon us if the new teaching 
is to evolve into a new education. In the course of a 
peculiarly able paper on the teaching of Music, Dr. Buck 
casually remarks that “no isolated fact is knowledge until 
it has been coupled up and connected with another.” But 
what is undoubtedly true of facts is equally true of subjects. 
In reading Mr. Fairgrieve on the teaching of Geography or 
Dr. Keatinge on History, we are almost violently con- 
fronted with the deduction that either subject could be 
presented with greater interest and greater effect of reality 
if its obvious partner were introduced for the purposes of 
reinforcement and illustration. Nevertheless, a species of 
sanction is conferred on the watertight-compartment theory, 
by the arrangement and general implications of the book 
under notice. This ‘‘New Teaching” is a valuable work, 
so valuable that we hope before long to see it in an edition 
that will be accessible by every teacher in Great Britain ; 
but it is only a beginning, and we must on no account allow 
the general princi; le to crystallize into a dogma before its 
evolution has reached a further stage. 
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* The Pelicans.” By E. M. DeLAFIELD. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 
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‘Glenmornan.” By Patrick MacGiiu. (Jenkins 6s, net.) 


Ir is some extent a truism that the novelist will not get his 
material to work out its own salvation unless he keep at 





some distance away from it. Without a certain degree of 
remoteness, detachment, and composure no art of any kind 
is possible. What we have to watch in a good novel is not 
the plot, which is not an absolute value in itself, not, again, 
the personality of the novelist, which will only emerge 
full-bodied if the other values are in due relation, but the 
balance of the relationship between the material working 
itself out and the attitude of its creator. We have to feel 
that there is idea and conviction in the novelist’s mind, 
and that at the same time they do not upset and interfere 
with the natural development of the material out of its 
own innate resources and significance. The material would 
not duly evolve itself unless the grasp and perception of the 
novelist realize its capabilities, and he again would not» 
convey the true sense of that perception to us if he were to 
take liberties with his material. 

Miss Delafield’s very able novel opens up these problems 
very curiously. The first part of “The Pelicans” is an 
admirable piece of keen, well-poised ironical writing. We 
see the little Granthams, Rosamund and Frances, left 
_orphans with £300 a year each, and carried off to Cornwall 
by the middle-aged Mrs. Tregaskis, a benevolent autocrat 
of large competence, unfailing good-nature, and devoted 
activities. We are then introduced to a delightful series of 
blended and contrasted portraits. The widow, Nina Severing, 
Mrs. Tregaskis’s greatest friend, plays Mary to her Martha. 
There is, indeed, a spice of malice in Miss Delafield’s apt 
and careful scrutiny of a not uncommon type of idle, 
prosperous women who spend their lives in an exciting and 
complacent exploitation of soulful ‘emotions and are ruth- 
lessly hard and self-seeking underneath. The interplay 
between her and the equally self-regarding Mrs. Tregaskis 
is aS sagaciously manceuvred as that between Mrs. Severing 
and her son Morris, who possesses the same vocation for 
play-acting, without quite the same corroding effect upon 
the character. Morris and his mother both see through 
and play up to one another, less to their credit than to that 
of the delicate humor of Miss Delafield. Her treatment of 
the two sisters is as assured. Frances’s self-effacing timidity 
conceals wells of passionate feeling, and the opposition of 
the strong-willed Mrs. Tregaskis prevails nothing against 
her determination to become a nun and submit to the 
discipline her soul craves. The author knows the inside 
of a convent clearly from observation made fruitful by 
reflection, and here again her impartiality and capacity to 
see things not as a grey whole but in the combination of 
separate colors that make it up, present us with a picture 
ef convent life in which genuine religious fervor coexists 
with the readiness to turn that fervor to financial account, 
with an inhuman discipline and distortion of values. 
Rosamund again, who only “ finds herself ’’ when faced with 
the reality of her adored sister’s death, supplies a most 
enlightening comment upon her guardian, Mrs. Tregaskis. 
Then, and as if inevitably, the force and destiny of the 
material seem to become too strong for the author’s attitude, 
or rather, they revolutionize it. For Mrs. Tregaskis, without 
changing the quality of her character, shifts its direction 
and carries it outwards into a noble and disinterested love 
for Rosamund. There is, indeed, something odd in the way 
it is all manipulated, for we, too, are carried into sympathy 
with and admiration for her so imperceptibly that we only 
become conscious of it when the transition is well over. 
Yet again Rosamund supplies a subtle comment upon Mrs. 
Tregaskis’s real insight and devotion when she says thai 
in consequence of it she had nothing “left of her very own.” 
Altogether “The Pelicans,” if a little puzzling, is a 
remarkable novel and a very interesting example of how 
the material of art will sometimes work its own ends, almost 
despite the artist. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s “Shops and Houses” is not nearly 
so subtle and intriguing as “The Pelicans.” But it is so 
greatly superior to Mr. Swinnerton’s other works, and is 
in itself so likeable, courageous, honest, fresh, and candid 
a book that it seems churlish to mark out a certain 
lack of intellectual penetration in its treatment. “Shops 


and Houses” is a really terrific “J’Accuse” of the suburbs, 
or rather, the little country town within easy reach of 
London—or any suburb or any little country town. There 
is a tea-table scene in which the hero, Louis Vechantor, 
sees the laughter of the company as “the grinning of 
skulls,” and Beckwith is a pretentious masquerade through 
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of the Society of Friends. 


Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 
Ages 6 to 14. 


THE AIM of the School is to lay the founda- 
tions of a true education and to encourage 
a healthy growth in body, mind and spirit. 








Points of Lnteres/ are: 

1. Selt-reliance and Individual Develop- 
ment are sought and encouraged. 

2. Natural History, and other leisure 
pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 

3. The best possible is tried to be mace 
of all boys, quick or slow. 

4. Fine health record 


To meet the growing numbers of the School, 


a NEW HOUSE has been opened this term. 
Prospectus and illustrations on application to: 
HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 
The Downs School, 
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THANK - OFFERING. 


Have you thought about this? 


HE flush of excitement is pass- 
TT ing : what about the future? 
Continue the fight of right 
against wrong: fill up the ranks of 
the Immortals, who died for England, 
for God and for Truth. Strengthen 
the forces of Religion by contribut- 
ing a generous Offering to the Church 
of England Central Fund. 


You ask at once, as everyone must ask, 


How much is wanted ? 


FIVE MILLION POUNDS. 





Why is it wanted P 


Because the Church of England must 
be made strong to do her work. 


What laymen are supporting this? 
Listen to the reply. 


All wise and far-seeing men are back- 
ing this appeal. 
Those who are 
cerned are :— 
Lorp BrassEy, Chairman of Finance Committee. 
Lorp GREY, Chairman of the Northern Committee. 
Sir TRusTRAM EvE, Chairman of the Organisation 
Committee. 
The Appeal is supported, amongst others, by Members 
of the House of Lords, like the Lord Chancellor of 
England, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Selborne; by 
Members of the House of Commons, like Sir A. 
Griffith Boscawen, Sir Robert Williams, and Lord 
Wolmer ; by well-known Labour men, like Mr. Joe 
Harris and Mr. H. E. Kemp; by Sailors, like Admiral 
Lord Jellicoe and Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour ; 
by Soldiers, like General Sir William Robertson and 
General Lord Shaftesbury; by City men, like Sir 
Robert Kindersley, Lord Aldenham, and the Right 
Hon F. Huth Jackson. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Church ot 
England Central Fund, and sent to Canon F, 


PARTRIDGE, Sanctuary House, 33, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Gifts may be made, if preferred, in 
the form of National War Bonds or 
Stock, and may be spread over a series 
of years. Contributions can be ear- 
marked for any particular one of the 
objects of the fund. 
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which Mr. Swinnerton passes like a hurricane, stripping 
off the masks. The human eonflict is supplied by the two 
girls: Veronica Hughes, who conforms to the mean, self- 
righteous, despotic trivialities, concealing something very 
like depravity underneath, and Dorothy Vechantor, Louis’s 
cousin, the daughter of the worthy local grocer. Veronica 
makes a fair bid for the senses of Louis, but Dorothy finally 
captures his soul and both of them disappear into London, 
whose heartless indifference to other people’s lives is so 
much superior to the sinister, calculating dissections prac- 
tised by the unemployed ladies of Beckwith. Beckwith, 
says Dorothy, is “a sort of disease,” and Mr. Swinnerton’s 
indignant diagnosis of its ravages leaves us with a very 
agreeable impression of the novel’s capabilities in the hands 
of a small band of novelists of his calibre. Here is a novel, 
we exclaim, with stuff in it and a challenge both to com- 
mercial fiction and estheticism. On the other hand, the 
author's methods are rather too downright. Louis and 
Dorothy, for instance, are not persons, but conventionalized 
foils to the Beckwithian conventions, and the book, in 
consequence, is worked out into a rather stereotyped 
pattern. Ideas, conviction, it does not lack; but they are 
not quite harmoniously absorbed into the nature of the 
material. 

Mr. MacGill’s “Glenmornan” is rather a series of 
sketches of peasant life in Donegal, held together by a loose 
framework, than a novel in the accepted sense. Without 
striking literary qualities, it is a lively and faithful account, 
told with sympathy but detachment, of village toil, custom, 
and character in the person of Doalty Gallagher, the son 
of “Maura the Rosses,’’ who came back to his own people 
after a futile career as a journalist in London, Doalty is 
finally driven out again by the priest, who sets the village 
against him for a too critical knowledge of that nice union 
between peasant superstition and its financial advantages 
which makes him the tyrant of the village. Nor does Mr. 
MacGill load his dice all the other way. We see an attrac- 
tive, simple, genuine people, but one at the same time 
dominated by a marriage system and caste prejudice 
founded solely upon money values. “Glenmornan,” if by 
no means a work of art, is a thoroughly honest and 
intelligent piece of work. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Recollections of a Rebel Reefer.” By 
MorGAN. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


JAMES MorRIS 


To a glutton for excitement, who cannot tind in these 
uneventful days all he needs, this book can be commended. 
Mr. Morgan fought in the American Civil War, joining the 
Confederate Navy at the age of fifteen. Most of his service 
was in the commerce-destroyer “Georgia.” The young 
pirate” had a great time. Now an old man, he tells the 
story of those crowded days with enormous relish. He is 
contemptuous of the achievements of the Southern armies 
compared with those of the Southern navy, and reflects, with 
curious pride, that the commerce-raiders struck the North 
such a shrewd blow that after half a century the United 
States has not yet recovered her former lucrative carrying 
trade. A writer of boys’ yarns should be thankful for this 
book. It is a larder of material which should last a lifetime, 
earefully rationed. 
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“ Wayfarings.”” By WiLLiAM J. Jupp. (Headley Bros. 6s.) 


In these “ Wayfarings” Mr. Jupp narrates his adven- 
tures among the affairs of the spirit. It is a record of 
inward happenings, an autobiography of a mind, delayed 
in its youth among old traditions, breaking through the 
gates and attaining freedom. Chiefly we learn of what his 
development owes to the Masters and of what he has found 
in his intimacy with the fields and flowers. His discussions 
of Wordsworth, Thoreau, Emerson, Carlyle, and Whitman 
disclose no great critical shrewdness, but they are helpful, 
if only to remind one of forgotten debts. Though an old 
man the days of his travailing are not over, and he still 
has faith that a world of fellowship and peace will come of 
the wreck and misery of the past four years. 





“The Abolition of Inheritance.” By HARLAN EUGENE READ. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


Mr. Reap burns with indignation, and is not afraid 
to let loose the flames of his wrath. While it is refreshing 
to find a book on political economy innocent of such irritating 
timidities as “perhaps,” “possibly,’’ “tendency towards,” 
“ gradual evolution,’ and so forth; while, too, we are tired 
of economics written round that dreary abstraction the 
economic man, the rhetorical vigor and tearful humanism 
of Mr. Read are a littie overpowering. The book, in fact, 
would be improved by less compassion and more explana- 
tions. Mr. Read sees in the inheritance of wealth the 
creation of inequality, poverty, and economic slavery. It 
is not capital and the power of capital at which he thunders, 
but inherited capital. Inheritance must be destroyed by 
death-duties ; widows are to be exempted and children under 
twenty-five are to be allowed a “ protective” sum. After 
that “the privy coffer of the State” should claim all. But 
surely the magnate will escape by large gifts made in his 
lifetime to friends and relations, who will thus inherit the 
“ privilege’ Mr. Read so dreads? An elaborate machinery 
would have to be devised to prevent secret gifts; and, even 
so, it is hard to see how the desired economic freedom would 
result so long as the capitalist system remained. As an essay 
in political morality based on a Natural Right to equality of 
opportunity the book is vehemently effective; but without 
further exposition of ways and means we can hardly follow 
that final optimistic allusion to “ the economic emancipation 
of the masses towards which the whole world is travelling 
to-day with indescribable speed.” 


The Geek in the City. 


THE Stock Markets have been rather steadier after last week's 
depression, but Consols are still below 60, and French Fives 
are kelow 85. Home railways are steadier, and there has been 
more support for oil and rubber shares, as well as for peace 
stocks, in the commercial and industrial markets. Short loans 
have been in fair demand, round about 3 per cent., 
discount rates are still 3} per cent. Questions in Parliament, 
and official statements, indicate that demobilisation is likely 
to be a very slow and costly process. The Government is still 
eager to borrow as much as possible by the sale of War Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates. But it will probably soon begin 
to supplement its revenue by selling stocks of material to 
private traders. What city and business men want is the 
removal of Government restrictions and regulations by which 
trade and competition are strangled and prices artificially 
maintained. According to a Washington calculat:on, published 
by the Federal Reserve Board on Tuesday, the total cost of the 
war for all belligerents to the end of the present year, is likely 
to be £40,000 millions, of which over £30,000 millions is public 
debt. The remainder has been paid for in taxation or by the 
inflation of currency. The war debts of the Allies are estimated 
at £21,000 millions, and of the Central Powers at £9,000 
millions. Thursday’s Bank Return showed a_ substantial 
improvement in the Reserve. 
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BANKING DEVELOPMENTS. 

Banking developments have been coming thick aud fast 
during the past fortnight. There have been, to start with, one 
or two more amalgamations. The Union Bank of Manchester 
has arranged to take over the East Morley and Bradford 
Deposit Bank, the terms of acquisition being that for every £1 
share in the East Morley Company the holders will receive 10s. 
This purchase will give the Union Bank of Manchester a still 
firmer foothold in Yorkshire, where it planted its foot eighteen 
months ago by absorbing the Halifax and District Banking 
Company. More important than this deal is the announcement 
that the Bank of Liverpoo! and Martin’s Bank have agreed to 
amalgamate. Martin’s is, of course, one of London’s oldest 
banking houses, dating back to Elizabethan days. Martin’s 
shareholders will receive for each of their shares (£20 each, £19 
paid up), two and a-half shares in the Bank of Liverpool (£26 
each, £10 paid up), and also a cash payment of £4 12s. When 
the amalgamation has taken effect, the paid-up capital of the 
combined concern will-be £2,046,390, and the combined reserve 
fund £1,300,000. Another important event in the banking world 
is an announcement by the directors of Barclay’s Bank of an 
increase in capital. Subject to the necessary Treasury sanc- 
tion, they propose io issue £364,472 new “ A” shares of £4 
each, to rank pari passu with the existing ‘““A’’ shares. The 
issue will be of tally paid shares, and the price of issue £6 10s. 
The = shares will a offered to holders both of the “ A" and 
the “‘B”’ shares, im the proportion of one new share for £20 of 
paid- b. capital already held. When this issue has been made, 
the paid-up capital of Barclay’s will be raised to £8,747,382, 
and the reserve fund to £7,000.000. 

LUCELLUM. 








